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Departmext of thb Ihtertor, 

Bureao of Edocationt, 

W Q^hington^ September 1919, . 
Sir : I am ►transmitting herewith for publication as a bulletin oi 
the Bureau of Education the report of a survey of the schools of the*' 
city of Memphis, Tenn., made under my direction. I atn asking that 
it be printed in the following seven parts : 

Part 1. Chapter I. An Industrial and Social Study of Mem- 
phis, 

Chapter II. Scliool Organization, SupervisioUi and 
Finance. 

Chapter III. The Building Problem. 

Part 2. Chapter I. The Elementary Schools. 

Chapter II. The ‘High Schools, 

Part 3. Civic Education. 

, Part 4. Science. 

Part 5. Music. 

Part 6. Industrial* Arts, Home Eoonomica, and Gardening, 

^Pkrt 7. Health Work. ^ 

Kespectfully submitted. • ^ 

P, P, ClAXTOll, 

Ciwmssioneri/ 

The Secbbtaby of tm Inteeior, 
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THE PUBXilC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF MEMPHIS* 
, TENNESSEE. 



INTRODUCTION^ • 

In^ April, 1919, at the request of the Qoard of Education of 
Memphis, Tenn., the United States Commissioner of Education sub- 
mitted the conditions on which the Bureau of Education would make 
a survey oi the public school system of that city. These conditions, 
as stated by the Commissioner of Education, follow : 

(1) That the board of educattOD, the superlDtendent of pubUc schools, and 
all pther public officers aiul teachers connected with the schools will give me 
and the persons detailed to make the survey their hearty cooperation, to. the 
end that the survey may be made ntost effectively and economically^ 

(2) That the survey committee be permitted to And the facts as they are, , 
and, in so far as may seem advisable, to report ^em as they are found. 

(S) That the tlndings of the survey committee and such recominendatlone * 
for the. Improvement tf the schools as ntay seem to be desirable may be fnib- 
llslied as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education at the* expense of the Federal 
Guvernin'ent for distribution, first, among the citizens pf Memphis and, secundt 
among students of ^ueation throughout the country, 

(4) That the neceesiry expenses of the survey. Including expenses for 
^travel and subsistence for employees of the bureau detailed for this work, and 
the honorariums and expenses* of the one or more additional persons whom It 
may be necessary io employ to .assist in the work will be paid by the board of 
edu*catloi\. tit Is understood, however, that the board will not he obligated for 
. expenses beyond $6,000. 

*lt Is my purpose to begin the surv^ on or before May 12 and to have 
field work of it finished in June. The final report will be submitted and printed 
as early as possible after the 1st of July, Such portion as ntay be needed by 
the board In determining their building poller for next year uilll be submitted : 

- as much earlier .than the 1st of July as possible, . • ^ ^ 

' On May 6 th^ commissioher was notified that all^ the conditions 
named had been agreed to. To assi^;him in making this study the ; . 
couunissioner appointed the following commission: ' 
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FYank P. Bunker, Speda/isl in City School Systems, Bureau of 
director oj the siAftsey. j 

Thomas Alex^d^^ o/ 

^ 

William T^ Bhwden; SjM»eiotist ik' roeutional 
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Elmer W. Christy, Stiperrt^tw o/ /ndu«trto{ Education, Public Schools, On 
cinnafi, Ohio. 

Fletcher B. Dresslur, Specialist in Sbhool Architecture, Sanitation, BuUdinf/i, 
(md Equipment, Bureau vf Education. * 

Arthur W. Dunn, Speciatist'in Oivic lEducdtkm, Bureau of Education. 

Will Earhart, S«prn;i«or of Music, PaWip- School#, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alice Barrows Feruandez, Specialist In Social and Industrial Problems, Bvrvna 
of Education. 

Florence C, Fox, Specialist <n Primary Orode Education, Bureau ofEBducnti^m. 
Ada Van Stone Harris, Dircctdr of Elementary Practice Teac^^ pubn^ 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cnrrle A, Lyford. Speoiali#! in Home Economics, Bureau of Education. 

F. A, Merrill, Specialist in School and Home Gardening, Bureau of Education. 
John L. Uanddllt Specialist in School and Borne Gardening, Bureau of Etlu- 
cation. 

Willard S. Small, Specitfli#l in School Hygiene and Physical Education. Durctt i 
of Education. 

George R, Twiss, Professor of Secondary Education and State High School 
Inspegtor, Ohio State University. 

The field work began May 12 and was completed June 7, except 
that two members of the staflF remained two weeks longer. 

^Vhile the time for the examination of conditions 'was short, tfm 
schools closing for the year on June 13, nevertheless, through careful 
organization of the work and through frequent meetings of the st^ 
for the discussion of every phase of the problem, definite and positive 
conclusions in which all concurred were quickly reached. Although 
the commission as a’ Whole considered every important activity of the 
work of the system, each member was assigned to the particular field 
of nis interest. The reports of the members of the commission were 
organized by the director of the survey and transmitted to the Com- 
hiissioner of Education for . his approval. The report is issued in 
separate parts for general circulation* 
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THE PARTS TO BE ISSUED. 

Chapter L An Industrial and Social Study of Memphis, 
Chapter II. Sohqol Organizi^tion^ SupervisioU| and Fi^ 
nance. 

Chapter pi. Thp Building Problem. 

Chapter J. *The Elementary Schools* 

Chapter II. The High Schools* 

Civic Education* 

^ience.^ ' . ^ ' ^ ^ 
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Mein^^ ^ooifl .is inl^nded tc be ^ stody qI 
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scioasly avoided either praising or blaming, crediting or discrediting, ^ 
individuals. The matter of placing an estimate upon the value of 
the services which individuals are rendering is the duty of local au- >; 
thorities; it falls outside the province of the survey commission and 
has not been attempted. 

The commission desires to Qxpr^ its Jtppreciation of the courtesy 
and consideration shown its members /by citizens of Memphis, the 
members of the board of education, t^e ^cretary’s office, the super- 
intendent and his clerks, and th^’ entire school corps. Without ex- 
ception, all cooperated to make the investigation as thorough and as 
efficient as the time would permit. 

A special word of appreciation is due the management of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for , providing office rooms and 
equipment for the staff, without charge, and to the local company 
handling the Burrough’s Adding Machine^ which very kindly loaned 
one of these machines to the staff. ] 

A summary of conclusions and recommendations will be found at 
^the end of each chapter. ^ / 
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PART 3. CmC EDUCATION. 


Contents. — 1. Alms and need of drlc education ; elrlc conAloasneM of Memphis; how 
the schools meet their responslbllitj. 2. Id' the elementarr schools — A. CWlcs In tbcf 
gram maV grades — A stenographic lesson dominance ,of the tezthooh ; concrete material 
. iQ Memphis; B. ^^CoiTelatlOD of history and geography with dTlca — Ontltne of eoclnl 
Btoily for grndda ; C. Training for cltlsenshlp In first six grades — Work of Jefferson 
Htreot §chool ; problem of discipline; the socialized recitation ; D. Inatructlon U dvlca 
Id first six grades — Pupils* jixperlences proper basis ; no use made pf concrete Aterlal : 
nis|ory In the first six grades; In fourth and fifth grades ^ In sixth grtdh.^8. Cltlc 
education In the high schools ; in the Central High School ; In the W^tional High 
School ; !q the Kortrecht High School (colored) ; high acbool ’hlstory/f eoonomKh and 
* other social studies ; adaptations for the Vocational High School ; adnptatlons^ for the 
Kortrecht High School. 4. A summary of recommendations. / ^ 


i: THE AIMS AND NEED J)F CIVIC EDUCATION IN MEMPHIS. 
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'Good citizenship has alw^'s been recognized as an aim of public 
education. We need to be reminded occasionally, however, tha^.it 
is* the funtlamental justification of schools supported by public tax- 
ation, and tjiat it should be a controlling aim of all that the public 
schools do. We recognize a variety of other aims, silch as facility 
#iii“ the use of spokyi and written language, mental culture, aesthetic 
Appreciation, physical fitness, or vocational preparedness. But 
whether we think of the aims of education in terms of ii^iital, phys- 
ical, industrial, moral, or social fitness, it is always fitness for com- 
ir unity life and service, "fhe efficiency’ of the work of the public 
schools in all lines must be measured by the degree to. which it m^ts 
community needs. ^ 

How well the schools of Mijmphis^ ai*e functioning with respect 
to thefe particular aims, all of which afe contributory^ to the larger 
social or civ.ic aim, is discussed other chapters. But, in addition 
to tbetee other recognized elements of an education, the good citizen 
must somehow acquire an intelligent and wholesoiue attitude toward, 
as well as anfunderstuncling of, his community relations and the 
agenejes of community action.* He must be conscious of a community> 
of purpose, of the interdependence of individuals and groups and 
interests within th^ community, of the necessity and means of com- 
munity teamwork. He must be posseted of high civic ideals V j 
well-groumied habits of social conduct. In ja wgr4i^ Phst rejfefii \ 
hla membership the commwity, tehich is. merely ^nother^^^ar^ ‘ \ . . 
for his oitizeir^ipA It is the purposejif thisehapterla4i^i|^^^^^ ^ " 
schools doing, i^ jwhat they ; 

: ^ Ja-^TOVtde -for this.^dt^ good citizenship;- • 

Y'*:-- : .. •• ■_ * - v-.- ». , . . . /. 
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CmZENSIIIP A VOCATIOI^ 

Citizenship is a very practical thing. It is a vocation to which 
all boys and girls arc called and in which all must serve. 

* tion for citizenship must, therefore, be as practical as any form ol 
vocational education. An attempt is made in the following para- 
graphs to define its aims in a practical 'way. 

Speaking first in broad terms and from a natioual point of vu*\\\ 
tho.ultinmt^ aim *of civic education is an efficient dnrwcrarff. Onr 
Nation is committed to the principles and ideals of democracy, fo\- 
the presciwation of which we have just passed through the niusi 
stupendous of wars. The practice of democracy, however, and es- 
pecially, its efficient practice, is a matter of slow and laborious culti- 
^vation. The public schools of Memphis are a part of the public 
cHucational system of the Nation, and have no right to do less than 
tli£ best they are able to do for the promotion of a democracy that 
is efficient.^ ' 

From a local point of view, the aim of civic education in the 
schools whiclr^ Memphis supports by public taxation must certau'.l y 
be to make Memj)liis a better place in which to live. The people 
of Memphis hav6 just completed a week’s celebration of the first 
centenary of the city’s progress. They have much to be^pi^oud of, 
but most of all of the initiative^ the leadership, the devotion to 
public Tnterest, and the ^^pirit of teamwork that / have made this 
progress possible. But MeX^P^is has only reached a mih'stone, and 
not the end, of her journey.\ She faces to-day intricate probhuns 
that ar$ far from solution, aS her people themselves recognize. 
Thetfi is to-day more need than ever before for initiative, construc- 
tive leadership, and whole-hearted teamwork for common ends. 
The civic education that does not demonstrate this f a^t,and cultivate 
these qualities fails utterly in its purpose. 


THE CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS OF MEMPHIS. 

In certain directions Alemphis is rich in these qualities of good 
citizenship and of community progress, Thi§ is notably true in 
some fields of her economic life. Her/ business men have learned, 
for eiajnple, in the words of one of them, that Memphis can not 
build a wall around herself and live for 30 days.^’ Hence, the^ 
. bureau” of the chamber of commerce, which, through fone- ' 

; dight, initiative) ahd wise leadership, has developed a remarkable 
' degree of cpopei^ation not Only among the business men of Memphis 
.5 herself but itniong^and w^^ the ^griQuJtural intere&ti^ of ‘‘Mem^ 
^ of lYrhich J^Jajphis ih but the heart: ^ teia^orh* 


OIVIO BDUCATIOK. 
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ship, buf. it has also required, as the chamber of corameroe will con- 
firm, a vigorous campaign pf education, of Civic education, f^r a 
Oiipunity consciousii^ess had to be created, new habits of civic 
action* had to he formed. 

There are other phases oJf community life in Memphis in which 
cfvic consciousne.^s and civic habits have iiot so clearly been formed. 
This aj)pears to^e true, for* example, with respect to public education 
itself, the very l)ulyiu*k of etficient democracy. Whatever deficien- 
cies the school survey may show to exist within the school system, 
they owe their existence, in the final finalysis-, to this fact. The most 
frequent, indeed the almost univei-sal, answer forthcoming from citi- 
zens’of Afemphis. within the school system and outside of it, in re- 
sponse to attempts to gel to the bottom of obvious and acknowledged 
(leiiciencics, w’us polUirs — politics that makes, of the school system, 
not an agency of community cooperation for community interests, ai* 
it was intended to be, but an agency by which tlia community inter 
csts are sacrificed for -private ends. The only remedy is an enlight- 
ened and militant public oinnion; and this is an aim of civic educa- 
tion. ' ; 

A few yei\rs ago Aleniphis passed fron^the traditional American l 
form of city government to the “commission plan.” It ‘was doubt- 
less an evidence of civic progress, or at least.of cmc aspiration. But 
one may hear on all sides expressions of disappointment over the 
failure of the new form of government to accomplish all that was 
exi)e^ted of it. A movement is now under ,way for another change 
to tlie “ city manager plan,” under yrchich the government is expected 
to be both more efficient and more directly under the ctontrol of 
the people. Progressive and efficient ;dcmocracy requires occasional 
changes in governmental mechanism to keep pace with changing 
conditions. M&ny such changes in ouf local and national Gtovem- 
ments ha\^ been made in recent years, tending to give the people more 
dli’cct control. But too complete reliance upon such changes has* 
resulted in disappointment, and will continue to result in disappoint- 
Oient unless they are supported by a widespread and deep civic con- 
sciousness and conscience even in the Sjuiall things that make com- 
munity life pleasant and 'efficient. It is the aim of civic education to 
provide this support. Without it no form of government will be 
efficient in a democracy ; )vith it, eveft a poor form may produce good . 

results^ ^ * 

- * ♦ ^ ^ ^ ■ * ' . ■ 

THK COOPERA'nON OF ALL i^FiNCXES NECESSARY, T 

The ref erdice. above to chamber .of oilnme^. suggests t]bat| 
i^ponsibility^ for ^vic.edqcation in. Memphia^do^ddt..i^ 
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ttbis fa<^ too jnuoh sliK)uldh not be exjgeeted of schools. , Their 
work, however good, may. be largely negatived by antagonistic in- 
fluences in the community. It is a vital matter whether, the schools 
and these other influences are^ulling together or in. opposite direc- 
tions. 

From the windOw^sToT a Memphis schoolroom, where a recitation 
'was going serenely on regarding ‘‘ how government protects prop- 
erty and propjsrty rights/’ there could be seen an entire row of vacant 
houses with every windowpane smashed. And during a ride around 
the city a visitoi' was heard to remark that never before had she seen 
n city with so many broken windows. Why does not government 
protect property and property rights in Memphis? Is government 
1‘esponsible? Do schobl children break windows? Are.the.schbols 
responsible? Certainly goVe^ment needs the cooperation of the , 
schools and of school children; but, on the other hand, instruction 
in the schools regarding property rights must largely 1^ futile in^ 
comjnunity where property rights are not ^nspicuously' ^cred. 

• » . 

^ COXOITION8 WHICH MU^T BE TAKEN ^INTO ACCOl^NT. 

♦ 

Memphis is in many respects a beautiful city. Her beautiful parks 
and drives, and residential streets are a moi'e potent influence for a 
wholesome civic pride and loyalty^and even for civic righteousness — 
for that portion of her population thkt rejtlly have opportunity to 
enjoy them— than any number of forraar lessons in the ‘sch^ls on 
parks aand clean streets and “civic beauty.” A potent influence in 
the opposite direction exists, in spite of the best that the schools can 
^ ^ do, for those por^na of the population to whom the community de^ 

^ * nie^ the right to uVe iAd work in pleasant surroundings. It is hard 
for a visitor, in forming bis ^^tessions of a community | to over- 
come the effect of unnecessary^ nelrve^wrecking^ sUep-destroyrng ^ 
the strcets,'‘chief offenders being automobile with screech- 
^ * ..A.ang sirens, whistles that'wojild do credit to steam locomotives, open 
' * exhausts, and the like. ‘ Many such thiitgs^are relatively small mat- ^ 

: ih% but they are at once .evidence i^f ass "uudeveloped oivic con- 
5 ;.? isciousness/knd a distinct in}luence in the civic education of the peg- 
i^)ecially 5^ ' 

C^fiTinatters are.mnre. seriotia During th$ ^urse of the school 
v 'l^iVtey jfull of ^egedt disolpsun^ of law y!bla^ 

U6n ^ndi taflure 'oXla^enf6n»menl Following are extracts from ^ 

^ l|lj over jt^phts (Stotenr^ 

^ dare pb^ eWft«dj|,aiei 7 iMt thee^ waato be ^ 

# Nmkm m mrs 

after the the same asr*, Us stoiy m volmiie aod 

A dwBrtattoo Si It ^ ‘ 
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there was suppress exettemeiit ttaroaghoot^tike dtj^i, 0odM 
Snturaay afternoon and Saturday night the ^Uce force was target reinforced 
ami placed in the Beale Street neighborhood. In the meantitne pawnshopa, - 
where guns and pistols are kept, disposed of their atod^of goods. (It Is tin* ; 
lawful to sell a pistol In Tennessee, but pawnshops and other stores do a thriv- 
ing busing In selling pistols of tlie latest improved pattern. ) ' 

There were probably moj^ people armed in vlolatlou of the law and^ready to 
break the law last Saturday In the city of Memphis thail for many years before 

The law binds all alike, und only in the supremacy of the law and the cheer- 
ful obedience to the law is there a way out 

Memphis and this territory are on the verge of a tremendous develop^^t, 
but' the harvest of this deveMpiient for better things will not be reaped unless 
every thou^tful and Intelligent man realizes that the way to order* and pros- 
perity Is along the road of peace, sobriety, respect for authority, and a de- 
termination to permit the proper authorities to enforce the law, with a/uUer 
determination no assist these authorities In their task by being law-abiding 
ou]*selves, r 

HOW THE ^MPHIS SCHOOLS MEET TK2XM BE8PON8IBHJTT. 

Th^ random citations, are made not to asperse Memphis^ but. as ^ 
evidence that there is a ve^ real and practical ne^ of civic education 
in Memphis, as in every American community. In this matter the ^ 
public schools a heavy, though by no means the.«)le, responsi- 
bility. It i^a matter of 'grave concern to Memphis and to the Nation 
how this responsibility is met, ^ 

It can not be. emphasized too ki*oiagly that the 'question is not 
whether the schools of Memphis shall or' shall not educate :^or citi- 
zenship, but hawf ^ 'Hiey are doii^ so, and it ia inevitable that'tbey^ 
should, do so. But they may- do it adequately orHnad^uately,* well ^ ^ 
or badly, in clear recognition of a definite ^civic aim cjr only 
ually as an alm6st unconscious by-product As a matter' Of r 

a certain rpcogniUon is accorded -to civic education as one of the 
uims of the Memphis school^ by the inclosioh of the subject 
civics in the currisulum. A wholesome civic influence is unqueffl^ 
tionably exerted by every good teacher, whatever hot* subject^ Thid 
influence is often indirect sShl even unconsciqus, * never tteaAi 
urable. But, On the. other ha^, the suiVey^Ied to the copdlusion " 
that civic education is far from being a conspicuous lum pi^ie 
education in Memphis; diht,^so far as it is leooginLis^ 
for it is^entireiy inadequate ; that the ciy^ ipstiucttoh''giyt^ ^ 

cielly in tbe elhmCntaty ^ooIs,%s adapjkcd to the noedsof ^ 

or of our national democracy, w to" promote the dvic developiis^^ ; 
of the pupilk; and, finally, that iipany o^the methcKk and m * 
thM>ughpc^the ^oohsystenf, and thp oonditiems 

orrif^ m m mny c^ i^iSye^ iSie 

deyelopmV^ qI an eflieleBt oidi^nshlp or pf ii£n'elld^ 

]\istify-the» stetemen^^ anl tq the evidc^n^;,|i^^ji{^ 

is ereall^ pf tb^ Is^necespuy to 

thekaddatdft^t^ b^joged m pa»ng |nd|p^i4 lUi 
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is based on the pretoise th^t effective civic education must do at 
least th^ things : ^ \ 

.. ’ THE THINQf WHICH CIVIO EDUCATION MUST DO. /. • 
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1. It must produce intelligent citizens. Intelligence is based on' 
knowledge, and the young citizen must be given the kind ot knowl- 
edge that will enable him to act intelligently. The intelligent citi- 
zen. must be obser vant o f the actual civic conditions situations/ 
in which hp figds himseffj^mst^be' capable of analyzing and inter- 
preting these situations, of api^in^ris k^y^ledgc to them< and of 
forming judgments* regarding the Ix^st means x)f ''meeting thorn. 
This can only result from practice, and effective civic education must 
afford this practice. The iritelligerit citizen of Memphis, for cxamjde, 
will know not only that the police, and the couifs, and other agencies 
exist to protect property and property rights, and to preserve order, 
and how they are organized for that purpose, but also that property^ 
rights and personal security are not altogether a^ured (as evidence 
the broken windows opposite the school-house, see p. 12), why this 
is, what he hintself may do about it, etc. 

2. CivitJ education must produce citizens who are not only familiar 
with the; facts and the ideals of democracy, but who are also in- 
spire to ‘act in accordanpe with them. It must cultivate adequate 
aud- proper motives. The brpken windows of Memphis are due 
more to indifference than to lack of knowledge. So are the defects 
\n the School system, and the failure of the commission government 
|o^ meet expectations. 

8. Civic education must produce citizens who possess certain es- 
sehtml traits and habits characteristic of good citizenship. Obedi- 
ence to the community will and loyalty to community ideals are 
^png^those that first come to mind. The list is long ; but among the 
\ * IjUipfit in a.dempcracy are a. sense of personal resp>onsibiHty, 

■> powQT of^ initiative, and a spirit andf hal^it of teamwork. Pre- 

ce^Van^.eiappteJbave a^partim-the formation ot such tmits and 
. bab^to^b)|ti^t;mQst hnporta^t feqtor is praotm^ ^d civic education 
^ DXUSt^affprd ^ V 

ft may be Ipo^ble to elaborate oy ^|^d ^men^ of civic 
(j^upationr^iut it is not likely that anyone y^U tlu^e< No 

one of ca;p U without dearly recog- 
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Of the approximately 20,000 young citke^ in the elemexjtary gradfli 
in ^19, only 1,300 were in the eighth grade and therefore reoeiviiig 
this instruction. Moreover, only a minority of the pupils>who ehter 
the'elementary schools ever reach the eighth grade. In 1919 tliere 
wore more lhan 4,000 children emolled in the first grade as against 
the 1,300 in the eighth grade and the .1,900 in the sixth grade. »v The 
same mortality is shown by tracing t^ hi^ry of th© eighth grade 
of 1918 back to 1911, when it entered as the first grade. 




History of ttie ciphtf^ grade of 1918. 


First grMlA In 1011 ... 
bocoDQ grade In 1912. . 
Third g^e in 191 < . . 
Fourth grade In 1914. 
Fifth grade In 1915... 
Bl.xth grade In 1910. .. 
Bevcoth grade In 1917 
Llghlb grade In 1918. 
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Thus the majority of the elementary pupils in tlie < M^imphis 
schools get no direct instruction in civics. 

Instruction in American history is given in the fifth, sixth, aiid ^ 
seventh grades. Presumably this has a more or less clearly recog- 
nized civic purpose, both in developing ciWc intelligence and ciyic 
ideals. In practice, however, it does not -seem that this mstn^ction 
.can have any g^t civic value; certainly not the value that should 
rcnsdnably be -expected of it. ' The \vork is chiefly memory drill. 

Tlie pupils carry away with them, at least until examihfttioi^tbii^& 
more or less organized and accurate fund of information regarding 
the events of American history as described in the text, and ooca? 
sionally illuminated by the teacher. Doubtless many of them al^S 
more or less inspired with a pride ini their country and with the 
ideals represented *by some of ourmational leaders. But^ as in the 
case of the eighth gradc civibs, the obs^Krver gained the impr^ioa. 
that the pupils were acquiring, in‘ the mai^ mere word 
The catechetical q^^estion-axijl-pinswer meth^ |s:a8 ft^erywliere.in us^' 
and .examination day was the goal. (See pp. X7-205)^ Most 
classes vrdio passively receptive, wheie there w^a evidecit inl^ 
est, it Pernod to be an interest due to eagenvL s to H^gst^thui dghi« 
answer '’ rather than in the ^gniflcasloe tb'thh pnpil^ of die subjeot 
itself, tphjs tp Mog^pU<^ of ^ fifth . 

grade more mxth^i^ 

sigJSMjth grad^ ^ , ■. -v ^ ,- 

" Om^ni eVohh3 \a|e^ 8aid inote w ' 

. in the^highur; dement|t% gfadei^^hat UtUeSitidwoA of 

iti ^ ^ v * fir 
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was 61 ^'Tm tem.'-Qu@temng4he pupils iu 
in geography^ history, and civics rarely elicite4 any ‘ 
evident^ tmt these subjects were vitalized by any constant relaUpn 
to cuTT^t ^vents in the world's history. Current events can nof. l»c 
said be an important factor in the civic education of lilemphis 
children at present. ^ 

As for the other subjects in the elementary curriculjim, there is 
none with a definitely civic content or in which a civic aim is obvious. , 
i.xcept on the general assumption that the more knowledge a pupil 
acquires, in any subject the belter citizen he may be. 

A. diVICS IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 

The obvious purpose of the instruction in civics in the eighth 
grade of the Memphis schools is to lay a foundation for intelligent 
citizenship. This erid is sought by giving the pupils a fund of in- 
formation about goven^ent, the scope and character of which is 
indicated by the following typical lists of examination qqestions: 

\ ' EXAMINATION OF JUNE 6, 1817, GRADE 8 ONE. 


1. Tell what the State government does for edupatlon. 

, ^2, )Vhat 1b the purpose of tjflfctlou ? . ‘ ^ 

a. ^^hat Is meant a franchise tax? » ^ 

4’ AVhat da you UDderstand conmmi ‘!y progress to mean? “ 

^ 5. \V hat ‘are the departments Imo which the State government Is divided? 

- Explain each. 

.G, Tell how a ineo sure becomes a law. . 

3^. Describe the powers and duties of the governor. 

“Bv JiXplaln the difference between the grand jury and any 'other jury you 
’ know about ^ 

t). Explain, fully what constituted the county court. 

JO.-l^escrlbe the character of the work done by the county court. 

- A** EXAMINATION OF JANUARY 24» 101,8, GRADE 8 TW'O. 

(tf) Noipe the dUferent courts of Tennessee, (h) Why Is the supreme 

(goucf the chlel Jaw-malklng body of the^^te? 

^ 

‘ ' O* . ^ 


a cpun|^? (6) N|\me ffve.coi^ttty ^cersi^ (c) How are the 
of hic^coupt]? managed ^ 

'{ame goVe^ment to ^Tenti^ksee. (6) State two 

the qud^ftefe of voters iln Tennessee. (6| ®ell how a vote 
A ^ for ofllce.' (Zi> Stats the 

^ ' j __ 

6^dlfej|V0wapito iirh^d ^ 

7»\(0rAltttB nhatik of Oqufed^ration apd 

our dattonal How may the! ba 

- :a|peiAedT^*.7.; 

A ^ (6)f: Why, to^iruecg^ 

fiMyfor’UieHe^^ 









0. («) Hofw 1 b the President elected? (6) ‘ How ere Senators elected^ m 
What Is meant by the ^'^minlttee system** In.Oonarees? • ' - ? 
10. (a) Why should the presidential term be longer than four years? (h) 

. Name the Cabinet posittona 

Doubtless thd information for ^vhich these questions call is “use- 
ful ’’ in a general or collective way, and is of a kind that adult citi- 
zens may be supposed to possess. Much of it youdg citizens niay 
be expected tor acquire in school. But the usefulness of inforinii- 
tion is relative, and depends upon" many things — among others, 
whether it is correct or not and, again, whether it really becomes 
a part of the working capital of the citizen. 

During the four, weeks in which the inquiry into civic educa- 
tion in the Memphis schools was in progress no opportujiity was 
afforded to observe class Wbrk under norms^ conditions, for all 
classes were engaged in reviewing the work o&the term, in prepa- 
ration for final examinations. This review was based almost- eur 
tirely.up6n lisfe of questions, similar, to those above, that had been 
used in examinations bf preceding years. ^ The predominant aim 
of the instruction throughout is to drill into the memory of the 
pupils information pre^mably “ useful ”. to the citizen. How use- 
ful it is may best be judged if we have before us typical examples 
of work seen in Memphis classrooms. There follows a stenograpihic 
report qf a recitation in the eighth grade. The recitation reported 
was selected at random. , ^ ' 




A Stenogeapbicaxxt Bsoobded IAsson in Eighth 0R>u)a 

it 

I am wrldng up these questtoas on the board I 


will hei^ 

up early In the morning, and yon can copy them when you * 


TcAcBEa. Since 
after write them 

have a few mlnates to wait as you did this morning. 

(The following Questions are written by the teacher and co^cd by the popUa to ha 
studied for to*morrow*s lesson.) « - • - ' - 

1. .^lenUoD Bome ways In which a dty i^^emmedt protects Hfe .iqcain^ , 

» cldent 0 .\ , , ' ^ ‘ ' . i ! 

2. Explain the right of trial by jury. > V ^ ' 

8. What are the different kinds of taxeisf^ 

%. Mention some ways In which a dty jywernment protects /Ihe pjropwty ;^ 

<,j /citizens. ^ , *• \ ^ ' ^ 

put, quesdons^up.yestonlay, nndiiwe: wUl^ibswer th^ now^ 
£^i, name the dlfferent departo of the Government ^ / T 

(Cblldren read redies.'ffom . writteo answeiA) - * , . ^ 

A. There; an tbir^ ^ex^dye; and 

ia'Uvq pjdm , toe;;ilwBV^a^^ la^ ai^Tii^^ 

and'thf J9dicfd'4^ raeimV/‘x^>^ X" V — 

;; Se«‘' nn' ' 
ttiltil, U>* Sm UwV 




^ 

? -|r^ ■ 




^ CODiSUtUdon} rNtme t%o reaaona, wjtijr 'a xpnBtituticr(i 1 b n^c- 
The coDstiltutlOD 4e-a dcquineat plaimed by the people and out-^ 
1^^ Qta of th^ State KOvjBmmwit It needed to deetfpiRte What officers 
shall be chosen and when they shall be chosen. 

» Pupn* We couldn’t find It In our book. 

^msAOHB. Tnjrn to that lesson In ybUr book and let’s see. I thought I marked 
' that 6fL You' wllV find It on page 99. Read through the paragraph— read 
It to yourself, and then tell me why a constl^tlon U necessary. Yesterday 
the first day that I let you find answers for Uils^ I ha^ done this In t\\ o 
or history classes/ but each doy when 1 give you these questions you 

mnS^read over the topic Irf which the answer occurs, and I think that will 
t>n better thhfi having a regular revfew. Now, read It out loud, how Tennessee 
became a State 

(Popil reads' paragnipb concluding “At that .d mo Congress required 
torr soMld hava a population of only (overt) 00,000 before It could be admitted as a 
BtaV”) ^ « 

Q. Walt a miimte J How were tbesO Territories governed up to that time? 

•Why Wv It necessary lliat they should become a State? Why did they desire 
to become ""a ^tate?—A. Because, If they wore a Territory, Congress had the 
wliple control. Gov. Blount called n conventijpn to meet in Knox\'Ule, January, 
17 ^, This was called to determlnlf how T^nessee should be governed when 
ac^ltted to the Unlqp as a State. , 

Q. Why would the people need ^a written constitution?— A. Because they 
icould refer to* It whenever they needed it ♦ 

Q; What Is a constitution?— A. It is a written document framed by the 

* 

,Q. Have we anything In this school anything like a constitution? — A. Yes; 
the book of rules. . , ^ 

Q. And every month the teacher reads the Vdles and regulations of the 
i^ool She only reads the rules and regulations In regard to the pupils’ con- 
duct Jherd aie rotes and regulations regarding the care of the bnlldlng, 
duty, prihcl|^l’8 duty, teachers’ duty, and each meq||r of the 
bpaf(I of/Sl^Uo^^^^ and this can be referred to at any time tc 






i^-?v . 


to. know 


^>V- ‘^actiy what ihe daty 6l each Individual connected with tlL O. school Is. This 
,flon9^aon Is nothing in the world but a book-o^ rules fljj|ha?^auct of the 
"^W®le « to Btat& NOW, what Is It that really cajrtes wSI the constitution? 
4qn't maan carries out the constitution. I me^ hpw da we nsuallj- know? 
douid yoti^ to the constitution or Tennessee and find out very much about 
No, ' * 

=:fjQ. Vho'oonally’doeaT^A. Ekwyeim, 

_ Q} In Case of emergency we usuhlly gel a lawyer who understand^ and knows 
hotrfc get'^tl i^ls coiSrtltdri^.'' Ne^, what-lsHte constitution^— A, A book of 
rales for the'peo^e of the Stata 

>iRa jihfe book^of thltf of tSfe dtf BdHknJh?— A Tea. 

‘ ^ lte3^lon>^A-5^i^tlon Is a B\rih pf mOney takdit tr^ tbe Indl- 

%Woal by ttwFgtwernmea^oi; Sdbfl tSf^ government 

I»v«.a iwat mum 

' Llcsass (Bz«.tnc!teid,t^ 

■ CO Q| 

WlJrtlPi 0^ irad 

tba imm »i«, faidnnid v 

■wtfctiBi«*^,o«4lM-as€M»^».^'^^-*^ ; v::v. . 
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war tax Unsed tor the Interest of the Nation, Is It nott You bav.eu't 


vi" 


building bulldlnp, keeping up schools. ^ 

Q. If 1 Mjant n house built, suppo e l took a notion I wanted a new bungalow. 
Would they build it for me? — A: No. 

Q. I don’t think you looked up these questions as I expected you. to do. Bach 
day you should rei\d over the topic and take out the Important parts. With 
these on the board for to-niorrow', If we don’t answer them more fully, 1 will 
have to answer them myself’on the board and see if you can And them out. 
Books closed now\ Sam, what do we m<?an by “eminent domain A. It is 
when the Government takes your land to run roads or build buildings or to nm 
Btreots and pays you a sum of money to take your property. 

Q. I think it would be better to soy takes your property for» a road. Any 
property take\j for the express purpose or the Interest of 4he community la 
called eminent domain. When Is that most frequently 'used?— A- In 'building 
a road. 

Q. What Idnd of a road?— A. A railroad. 

The usefulness of the informatiop so acquired must be seriously 
questioned. 'It is inaccurate, unorganized, incoherent. 

Even if the pupils should rei^mber the answers asked until they 
have possible use for them in mature life, what working knowledge 
of the constitution, of taxation, of eminent domain, will they then 
have? Pupils and. teachers alike are enslaved to the textbook; that 
is, to the letter of the textbook, while far afield from its spirit as pro- 
claimed in its preface: ^ V 

The arousing In the pupil’s mind of a spirit of Interested Inqillry In the affairs 
of government Is of far i^reater yalue to him than the knowledge of many un- 
important details of governmental organization. Formal queatlon-and-anawn 
recitations should, therefore, be useti spar^gly. ^ 

DoniNANca or thk textbook. 




An illustration of the dominance q^he textbook U talsen from^- 
oth^r class where JtheHorgei^^ion o|H|e legislative machinery 
under consideration. A'fteSS^ng i^ted facts regaxdin^ 

the legislative organization of the county, the pupils, in ausve| to 
questions asl^ed |>y teacher, described the “ cjty council,” dwelUng 
m. detaU upph tw of eledjipjg.‘*alderuie|j ” 


'"V 

I 

. i 


yo4 J^n abou^ 'IJhe. piswer „w®s, 

flian of ^Bstiona the o^rver t« elicit Onalfjr 
from. 9%^ ^ Memphis 4o^’5tliieTe,^ 

;tthasthe^mmteiSK^ 

c.: ...r^ A soggegtiTe ipoi^mt^n the recitefijo^ ap]^i^.ln ^ 

the d^usnoni^'ikW ua4 i^Ktionutv^e tMibeir ; 

war^ » I®? i? ■ 

'i4dwT^«i(}on4 
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46nufi28>^otherti}u^ion, ^<6iTe three waystin^biclrtaM are used, ^ to 
”t n^hich the answer was, Building roads, building buildings, hoping* 
11 ^ schools.’! ^t is almost inconceivable that an eighth 'grade class 
in civics should have touched the subject ofHaxation in war time 
without having ^studied the war tax^ at least sufficiently to liave 
^ answered the question originally dsked. But it was characteristic of 
thexivies instruction observed in the eighth grade that it had almost 
no relation to the realities which have cnteiyd more or less into the 
pupils’ experience. ' . ' 

This kind of instniction is by no means restricted to the civics 
work. It is practically imivei*sal in the Memphis schools. In a 
class in spelling a list of 15 difficult words was Spelled without a 
miss, but the observer could not find a pupil in the -class who kne\v 
the meaning of any of them/ ‘‘Naine tiie important products of 
Tennessee,’’ was the^que^ion in a geography class. In the list of 
& or 10 given in response, including “vegetables,” no mention w&s 
made of cotton or hardwood. In another geography class the qu^- 
'iion wa^ ‘^/fV^iere is Europq,?” Several pupik were passed before 
one was sent to the htad of the® class for saying. “West of Asia.” 

' Aa the teacher’s next question was irrelevant to the first, the ob- 
server remarked,' “ Since I may want to go to Europe, I shall have 
to know where Asm is. Where is it?” No answer* was forthcoming 
to this question until the teacher relieved the situation by remark- 
' ing, “Ask them in what hemUpherc Asia is”; to which a pupil at 
pneet replied, ‘^ Ea^m Hemisphere.” The observer persisted with 
another question, “ Where is the Pr^ident of the United States 
now?” A dazed silence followed, broken finally by a boy who ven- 
^ turedy “In the White House at Washington.^^ Though othei*s then 
opined Jhat the President was “ in Paris or “ in France,” it seemed 
bbvioUs that there was no relation in the minds of these 3 ^ung citi- 
between the Europe of the geography took, located by stero- 
otyp€^ |>hra;seil, itnd the stining event^ of the present 

pupils of gaining a fertain amount of in- 

"siich os ii is worthy but veiry little training the i/r^Ui- 
^1?^, ’ ^ey will (^oubtless forget much of what they* learfi long 
mch^Matiirity, be<^us^ they really learn nothing ir\ore 
thad for renifimbering 

je' w tJif 'itfteri '' 
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TfUiturity i|. they;had no Use ^ __ 
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of the phriuses they ha^ ac^ived. one civics class the pupils 
.had been discussing citizenship ” in terra® of the fourteenth aiineiid- 
ment. After they had clearly stated that^a pei’son must have been 
bom in the United States, or naturalized, in order to be a citiz^, 
and that all persons so bom or naturalized are citizens, the observer 
asked the class when they would be citizens:^ From one after an- 
otlicr the answer came, “ when I am 21,” This was an exceptional 
cnse,“for in other classes the pupils generally admitted their present 
citizenship* But in spite of this they wem- hnivei’sally puzzled by* 
the question, “What does it mean to be a citizen?” A coBrvnon am 
swer Was, “ To have the right to vote.”^ “ B&t have you the right 
to vojte?” “No,” Another frequent reply was, “To obey iawa” 

“ But! if you are driving^n the street and violate the speed laws, d6 
you ^jease to be a citizen?” “No,” 

Tim conception of citizenship ns something that pertains solely to ' 
ndiilu life rather than as a present and important reality durii^g 
childhood ^nd youth is, in fact, the souree of most of the def^Kwin 
the c^vic training afforded by the Memphis schools. It results in a 
cramming process, in the attempt to fill the mind ^f the youthful • 
citizen with information which (it is hoped) will coihe to the fore- 
ground of consciousness when occasion arises in later years fot its ' 
practical use. The measure of the “usefulness” of mformatioii to 
young citizens is primarily the degree to which it ‘shapes their present 
attitude of naihd and their present practice and otherwise determines 
their civic grdwth. The success^l, teacher of the young citizen ^11 
be like the gardener, Who is, of course, concepned about his future 
crop, but who knows that the future crop will take care of itself if the 
present needs of the growing plant are properly'providftd fon Infor- 
mation useful in this sense Will be useful in the |ptnre; and unless it 
IS useful in this sense, there is little likelihood of its being, useful in 

the future, # ^ . * 

% • « 

• DEVEIXIPINO A WHOLESOME ATTITUDE TOWAiiD GOyERNMEKt.^ . 

There are certain fundamental ideas about govenUnent that every, 
citizen should *ruqderstand. The young cjtizen should be made to^ 
understand them, because of the effect the knowledge will have upo|r 
his present Attitude* toward government and toward hk cominaiunity ^ 
Wlations. example, if he k tp Jiaye a pifOpet attitude toy^ard ^ 

# government^ he must eolnp^hend the idea is < 
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leadership by which te^work is secured must be under tho. peoples 
cent A. 

These kre the fundamentals that young Citizens need to be taught, 
whereas most of that which is taught in the Memphis civics classes 
is mere detail — such as the methods of electing Presidents and legis- 
lator^ and city officials and school boards, of enacting laws, of meting 
out justice, of condemnipg property under the right of eminent do- 
mam, of enacting constitutions. Such things should ''doubtless be 
taught, but they will be learned only in their relation to these more 
fundamental ideas. 

If citizen^, young or old, can be made to feel the truth "of these 
^ principles, it will be the best possible assurance of a wholesome atti- 
tude (rf mind, now and in the future, toward government and towaid 
their own relations to it and to the community. It will tend to stimu- 
late an interest in community organization and therefore a spirit of- 
inquiry. It will simplify the teaching of such traits as obedience and 
loyalty, because it will give to them a new meaning and make of them 
a logical resplt of the contoon interest. ^ 

Fortunately it is'pos^ihle to te^ch these principles to young citizens, • 
because it is possible to demonstrate them in the concrete ^rms of the 
young citizens’ own experience. There is not a playground, ‘for ex- 
ample, in whose activities it is not possible to prove the existence of 
common interests and the importance* of recognizing them, the de- 

• pendenoe of each individual and greup upon others, and the ad- $ 
vantage of organized cooperatioiHjnder controlled leadership. These 
principles hold in the relations of the. home and of the school ; in the 
activities of the Boy Scouts, of war gardening, ajid of eveajK other 
enterprise where people have dealings with hne^ribther, 

MEMPHIS FULL OF CONCRBTB MATERIAL. 

In fact the young citiife!^ of Memphis are living in a community 

* that is teeming with illustrations famjliar to their experience. To 
take an instance to which refejrence has already been made, not4 the 
growing recognition of the common interests among "the people* of 
the larger Memphis territory, thp interdependence of city and coun- 
try and of the different kinds of business within the city, the ofgan- 
fe^/COdperfttion provided for linger the leadership of the fana 

t>i^ the chatnbeT of commerce. Or, ag^in, to what extent is 
a ^omfnon interest and a common purpose o>f .aO the people ^ 
(br Tennessee) To what extent d<j> the ' 

ntee fldseoinnid!^ far are, all grpnj^s and^ classes de- 

S tnd^^iipoii one i^oth% for the attah|jinenf4i^ 

i whaS^paw^ io ihe city 
Statel^^ cd ^acition,a8ewet^ competent 
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leadership prorided for, and how? How well do tlie methods of 
election* or appoig^ment of the school authorities secure wise leader- 
ship? Do the peoj)i ‘ of Memphis and Tennessee mamtein contlspl 
over their educational system, and how? And why should there l>^ 
such control? If the civics instruction in the Memphis schools is^ 
I'eally to cultivate an intelligent citizensliip, such questions as these 
applied to every aspect of the con^nunity life in which the children 
participate are vital. lo theipursult of the answers more real knowl- 
edge with respect to governmental" organization will be acquired and 
^ Temem leered for life^than can possibly be the case by the cramming 
process now in ^»gU©. 

• ^ It is not to l>e infi&rred from whaHtas been said that civics instruc- 
tion, even in th^ elementary schools, ^ould be restricted to the 
purely local. It^is only meant ^hat the larger and more remote 
problems of /government and itizenship can be understood by the 
inexperienced citizen only when they are interpreted in terms of ex- 
pqrieh^ fapiiliar.fo him. The war period vividly exemplified the 
importance of the principles mentioned in their application to 
national and international life. But they apply at all times. The 
constitution, taxation, eminent domain. Congress, the courts, the 
administrative departments of government may be made alive with 
meaning to young citizens ^hen interpreted in terms of principles 
which determine the success or failure of home life, of school life, 
of play activities, and of community enterprises goipg on at all tij[pes 
under their eyfes. 

Mr. Herbert Quick, in advocating a vitalized education for rural 
schools, says: ‘‘ Let us cease thinking so much about agricultural edu- 
cation and devote ourselves to educational agriculture. So will the 
Nation be made strong.^’ So, in their efforts at civic trainfng, the 
schools of Memphis will be successful in proportion as they make 
educational the present actual community relations and experience 
of their young citizens/ V ■ 

\i\ outline is given on pages 25-33 to suggest more explicitly tk 
kind of instruction that will serve this end. Its presfntSation is 
deferred, however, until the other social studies of th^gra.nuuar 
grades, with which it should be closely correlated; are exA|||^. 

B. CORRELATION OF AMERICAN ^TORIP AND OEOORAPHT WITBt ClVtCe 
IN THE grammar. GRADES. ^ 

mm 

Thft instructidh flow given in .^eric^ <history in tjie dlementaF$t 
S jschools df Memphis hrieiy b# suffici^^y phar&ctsrized q|l 
Vitof tted chorghsiv 

of'AiJien^ .Msfo and'-nfv^iyioe ^skMl^ qlosely.’ 
be' to -lem civid^^an<i^beca«*e, reeoondf^^ civioe^- 
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(always meaiiing the vitalized type of feivics recommended in the * 
foregoing pages) affords a b^s for the interpretation of the history. 
Interpreted in terms of the pupils’ experience, the story of our | 
country’s growth can be made vastly more intej;^8ting to them than 
it now 18 , and much more of it will be remembered. American his- 
tory Is but the story of the^growth of our national community and 
of its component parts. It is the story of the evolution or realiza- 
tion of common national purposes; of a growing interdependence 
within the Nation and as between our Nation and the rest of the 
world; and of the gradual development of the spirit and the means 
of national cooperation. American history has been studied io little 
purpose if it does not nmke clear to the student the trutJr so im- 
portant for every citizen to understand, that the ideals of an efficient 
democracy are a goal toward which We have beenvljaltingly but per- 
sistent|jr striving from the beginning. 

It is recommended thrft, in order to achiave the best results from 
both the civics and the history of the grammar grades, the two sub- 
. jects be carried together through both seventh and eighth grades 
according to some such plan as that suggested by the outline which 
follows. (For the history work of the sixth grade, where at pre.4ent 
the textbook, study of American history begins in the Memphis- ' 
"sohools, see pp. 46, 47^. At the same time the geographical factor 
in history and in present-day social life should be recognized 
throughout. At the present time there is no more correlation be- 
tween the geography and the history than between the history and 
the civics. The best time to study American geography is when ^he 
pupils have use for^it in its Jjfarings upon American history and 
American economic and social life. 

At the present time one period a day is given in the Bevenj;h grade 
tp each of the subjects geography and American liistoiy, and in the 
eighth grade to each of the subjects geography and civics^ Thus 
two periods a day during the two years are given to th&e three 
.subjects, all of which have a rich softial content and great value for 
the purposes of civic training. . They are tau At distinct and 

^parate^ubjects^ with no correlation, and their civip value* is almost 
.vA^Uif because of their extreme, bookishness mi (heir irrele- 
^ life interests 

; r pKOOEAPHT, A1U> CIVICB KW BtVBHTH AND EXOHTCT 0EADK6. 

tFO ^ainwap' gir$4es 

•?perio^ a*^*y *. ‘^aooial Study ” .which will include, 

civics an^ Aineiifcan'Ihigto^Y strong emphasia .gco- 

-graphici^ wWck,<^itew intn-IlM su^eoto hd-!' 

iMfnate iMMtment.oi fb aibj9ct«'t»oite iMdiidei |(|# ' 

while^thw lotcwd will 
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be greatly increased. A coHi^e in. general sciefice reconimeiided 
for th^ eip:lith grade in anotiier chujfter of this report (Part 4), i 
Hiid in\ connection with this course further opportunity for geo- 
gjaphi<|al study may be found. This arrangement will necessitate 
some 'reorganization of tlie geography of the earlier grades. 

As toithe time^allotme^t foij the civic, historical, and geographical 
aspects of this “social study,” it is suggested that the general plan 
provide \for approximately two days per weok^or the civics in 
the seventh gi'ade and three days' per week^for 4he history; and 
in the eighth grnd^for about half the time for each subj^t. Geo- 
^ graphical! study will enter wherever and whenever it is appropriate. 

^In practice, however much will be^ained if any one of the lyjpects 
(civic, his^rical, geographical) be emphasized on any day, or any ^ 
time, that feeeins most appropriate or workable. » 

The arrangement above suggested may seem somewhat* confusing 
to''fea,chers inexperienced in it, but a sftidy of the fgUowing outliife v' 
will make its practicability more apparent, fpr the* same ^ssentirfl 
ideas run through 6oth the civicfe and the history. It is suggested 
that at the oj^ning of seventh-grade worn several days be de- 
voted consecutively to the first few topics in the civics outline, and 
that the beginning of the history be deferred until after this pre-^ 
liminary study. By /this procedure the pupils will acqrfre jn fa- 
miliar terms certain ideas that will give life to the historical facts, . 
while the latter will reenforce the civic principles. w 

Possibly an easier way for many teachers would be to complete 
the seventh-grade civics outline in the first few weeks of the year, 
niul then take up the history study. But the^easiest way is not 
always the most effective. 

/ OUTLINE OF SpOIAL STUDY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 

Seventh Grade. 

oivioe. ’ ^ 

General Theme . — To aacompli$h the f>urpo«e« eomnten to *011 of M in o^munity 
life, there mu$t be teamwork. Government U the oomm^Mty*i means vf 
securiny this teorhioorfc. ^ , / 

1. what community**? 

iby community consists of a. iirroup of people, living together In a 
common tocaHty, and voprking together (teamwork), in an organ- 
ized way (with government, and laws) for common ends. 

Apply this deflnitjon to the school, the home, the neighborhood, the 
city of Memphis, Shelby/obuni^, Teimeye^ the ** Memphis terrl- 
. tory/V the UnH^ States, the entire world: 

The size may .vaiV ho mueber of people and In territory; but thei^ 
must always he comihon puinposes aiid^ organized teamwork-* ' 

Smaller communities are combined lnto 4ai;^ omj the clfsoeh lnto\^^ 
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II. What is oUizen.^hii) tn a community f 
^ The idea of “ membership.'* 

For example, the “members** of the body. Membei-s get life from 
the body, and give life to it. The body dependent uj^on its mem- 
bers, the menibors upon the body and upon one another. Apply 
this Idea to “membership*’ in class, in school, In home, in club, 
in church, in the community. In Memphis. This Is citizenship. 
De^nition of the citizen In fourteenth amendment. This includes 
all— boys and girls as well. 


III. 


IV. 



The beginning of the community of Memphis. 

The early settlers. Who they were. When, whence, how they came. 
Why they .‘came — common purposes. * 

The land they occupied— extent and fitness for comhiunlty life. How 
it determined the character andT growth of the community. 

Were they more dr les5> dei>endent upon one another and upon the 
onUIdc world than the people ..of Memplils to-day? Prove state- 
ments. 

Teamwork, organlzatlort^ leadership. In pioneer daya. 

The beginnings of govertn^ient. 

T^amioork presuppotes commo^ purposes. 

Pro^ the nature of these coiuinor) purposes. 

The Dcclnratlon of Independence sums them up as “ life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” 

Secretary Lane says, “ Our national pun>ose is to transmute days 
of dreary work Into happier lives.” . ^ 

In everyday langujige, “ days of dreary work ” fefer to the pur- 
po.se of eomin^^o living, the economic purpose. 

A “living” Include«fVhe satl^actlon of our physical, spiritual, 
and social wants-Xzifc and health, knowledge, beauty. Cfwi- 
pdnionship,^ religion. All of these are Involved In “ happier 
• lives.” or in “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of bapplness.” They 

represent the purposes of each iwrson and each community. 

• a. - 

(This cIiiBfllllcatloD gives a good working basis for later work. It Is 
easy for the children to demon^-tratn that all that they do. all that their 
parents do, and all the activities they see going on about them, are for 
the purposes indicated. The application to national life and history will 
ba seen later. Success with this line of thought depends upon ohacri'affo**, 
anoly$i8 of e^fTienos, and discussion on the part of the pupils.) 

Prove the existence of common purposes. 

In the home, In school, qd the playground, In our Nation during 
the war, in Memphis, in the “Memphis territory,** etc. 
Confilcts In community* life are due largely to failure to recognize 
and understand commtHi purposes. 

That community is best to live In that provides most adequate oppor- 
tunity to fulfill these purposes. 

The people oow»lim<f<e# tire dependent upon one another in accom^ 
pHehing tliese purposes. 

>Prove this from observation or from read|io# In relation to getting a 
living, getting an education, preserving health, the proiectloD of 
V property, to play activities, etc, 

Show ho> Interdependence to |he family, In the class or school, 

.^ittthe iJe^hborhood wh^re ^ mpig the different sectlbna, 

groups, anti industries tk between jfhe peopie^.^^^^^ 
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and those of the surrouudlng ref^ion, in the Nation an(i^ among the 
nations during the war, etc. 

(The purpose at this stage of the study Is to get these elemental Ideas 
planted in the minds of the pupils. The application of these Ideua will l>e 
^ coii|lnucd ibroughoui the study. At present the Importaut thing Is to 
make the idpas concrete by means of varied Illustration, much of wnich 
should* already be familiar to the pupils.) — 

,VI. Cootitration (teamwork) is necessary when people are inferdependent fot 
the iulfUlmmi of their ^mmon purposes. 

Prove this, as In Hhe case of the preceding topics, by positive und 
negative Illustrations drawn ns largely as possible from the pui>lls* ' 
observation and experience, 

\'II. L'ffcctitT cooperation necessitates (a) organization and (6) lcadcr«?i!;>. 

* Prove: lu athletic sports, in the school, in the home, in father’s busi- 
ness (consult father), in the business life of the city, In keeping a 
. neighborhood clean and alti*active, etc. 

Illustrate: Unorganlzell group action, aa in a mob, comparbd with 
organized group action, as in the police or the Army. The crowd 
at a tire as compared with an organized fire department. Bring lu • 
a list of agencies for organized cooperation In Memphis: Chamber, 
of commerce, labor unions, women's clubs. Boy Scouts, Girl Swuts, 
Red Cross, thrift clubs, etc. • 

, Are there leaders among the pupils of the school? Name leaders In 
, various actlvit'ios of the city of Memphis. 

VIII. Ooremment provides organization and leadership for the entire commu~ 
nity — city, county^ State, Nation. 

(It will be one of the chU*f purposes o^uS’entlre two-year course In civics 
to bIiow how far this Is true. At this time it U desired only to “ set the 
Idee." No systematic study *of governhient Is yet to ho made, but only 
abundant lIlustratloiiB to^tust the truth of t^e topic.) . « 

How the tire d^artment provides for community cooperntlon. 

How the National Government secured cooi>eratlon In war-time. 

How taxation \a a means of cooperation. 

How laws secure cooi>ernrfon. 

How the Treasury Pepartment of the United States Government 
secures cooperation by means of a mohey system, banks, etc. 

How the people of Memnhis cooperate lu building a schoolhouse, etc# 
13k Importance of the land in commtmify life. 

Intensive study of the geography of Memphis, the ** Memphis terri- 
tory,*’ and Tennessee in (is relationa to the common purposes. 
(How the laud entered Into the economic life, the soclal ’llfe, the 
intellectual . esthetic, and religious life of the community.) 

X. The home as a community. 

The pioneer home In Tennessee — how It met the wants (purpose)' 
of Its members. 

Compare with the Indian family life of the early UmeA 
Compare with the modem Memphis liome ns to— 

^ The common purposes; . * 

The Interdependence of Us members; 

Its dependence upon others; 

The completeness ot cooperation; 

Its leadership ; 

The r^poDfdbillty of ea(^ member. : 
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XI. The home as a factor in the larger community life. 

How the home gives pernm nonce to comraunity life. 

The service of the pioneer home to the Nation. 

Do peopfe In Memphis largely owm Ihelr homes? What difference 
does It make? 

The dependence of Memphis upon Us homes for economic wcU beiug, 
thrift, public health, eilucntion. beauty of the city, eta 
Thcihoine^n “ school of citizenship.” 

What the government does for the hoine. 


Scinith Grade. 
HISTOUY. 


AwrmrAN kxpt.oration, roix)MzATioN, and tndependencbl 

I. The period of exploration aud (ftHcoi'cry. 

1. The “world commuitity” o/ Columbus’s time. (Opportunity for 

valuable geopraphicnl stiid^i.) 

Kxtent of the then kno\|*n world. 

The “national communities^' then most prominent. 

Extent to which the national conimiinitles and" parts of the 
world w'ere Interdei)endent. The sources of the, world’s sui>- 
plies. 

Trade routes and means of travel and conununlcatlon. Influence 
on interdependence and cooperation. 

Interests (or purposes) common to all nations and peoples 
(identlcnl with our own today; see clvlcsX. Predominance of 
economic, religious,' nud scientific motives (desire fo\- knowl- 
edge). How about the physical well-being, the social relations, 
tl>e esthetic interests of the different nations? (State of 
medicine and surgery, feudal and caste systems, art, etc.) 

Extent to which nations cooperated in those days. 

2. Btxplorntlons and discoveries. 

Motives thnt Inspired Columbus and other explorers. Predoml- 
' nance of wononilc. scientific, religious motives. . 

Individual explorers and their work. Importance of leadership, 

Geographical study of the world aud especially of America as 
unfolded by the axplorntlons. 

II. Colonization. 

1. First settlements of the American ConttWnt (Spanish, Portuguese, 

French). 

Geography of these settlements. ^ 

Predominant motives of each. Mnlc6 comparisons. 

How relations with the land were established (hunting, trudinr. 
gold hunting, agriculture, etc.). Compare with the relations 
held by the Indians. ' 

2. English colonization. 

Motives that led to English colonization. 

Adverse conditions in England (econonda^Hgloos, social, 
arbitrary govemiiient, etc,). 

How they existed to better cohUltions in Anleric^ 
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, G^oirrnphy of oolonl^tlon (New England, Southern, Middle). 

How relatioDB were established with the land. 

Why agriculture gives greater permanence to*-cornmunity life 
(compare with Spanish and French occupations). 

Interests that bound the three groups of celonles together. 
Interests that canstni conflict: 

Poor traiisiKMtolion and coniinunicatlon, 

I-and dis[»utes. 

j Kconomic differences, 

V Religious and social differences. 

u Iniportancc of home building In colonization and efforts tf» 

cure It. 

Development in each group of colonies along lines of etuh ** in- 
• .terost ' or *' puri»os<* : " Kconomic: physical well-being; social 

llf(‘ (recreation, amnsoinent, etc.) ; education, science and 
• .literature; religion: aesthetic; care of the unfortunate, etc. 

Growing interdei>emlence and causes. 

Development of goveniiuent ns a means of cooperation. 

, Local, colonial, intercolonial, relations with English Govern- 

0 ment. 

Direct nnd indirect co^trol by the i>eople over their Govern- 
ment. 


Com eptlon of democracy. 

Conflicts with otlier peoples, and causes, 

(u) Indians. 

^ . Land difficulties, 

• Difference In mode of life, 

(The study of the Indians in American history Is 
usually perfunctorj* and uninteresting. It may be 
made Interesting and valuable by way of comparison. 
They hnd the same common interests In life, but 
different methods of providing for th^m — econonalc 
t * life (occu put Ions)), religious life, notions about the 

world, social custoniB, home life, organization . and 
leadership (chiefs. sAcheins, etc.), tribespctafls, con- 
federations. ) 

(b) Spanish — w^here, when, why? 

» (c) Dutch and' Swedes — where, when, why? 

(d) French — where, wlien. why?' 

III. Indepcn^enrc~thc birth of a national oommnntty. 

Ooninion purposes of all Engllah people. Development of democrflcy 
in England. 

Causes of the Revolution : Conflicts of interest — 

Between Colonies and mother country. 

Between classes (or imrtles) in England. * 

Was the English Government a serviceable means of cooperation? 
Was fts leadership controlled by the people of England? What part 
in it ^d the colonists hftve? 

The difference between autocracy and deiuocracy. Compare the Ertg 
Ush Government of that time with that of Oertnany in 1914.,. ' 

. Tlie war and independence / - . ‘ . . 

v' ,1%? infrlngen£^t;of ;Wl)a In^ei^ta, or “ righto *^ bought ' ^ 
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The Declaration af Independence — 

The inalt^ahle rij^hts,” '‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” (Compare same topic In civics.) 

The development of teamwork amon^ the Colonies for the 
one Kreat pur|K)st‘. 

Orj?!uiizatlon and leadership: Military ; civil ; Conti- 
iiental Congress. 

Obstacles — 

Failure to understand common Interests.' 
Nonsynipnthizing groups (tories; conipar^^ wltii recent 
war). 

. Transportation and communication. 

Lack of leadership in the (iovecnmenL 
The winning of independence — 

In what respect? 

Is America independent of Enginnd to*day In economic inaN 
ters? ' 4 

Is England independent of America in economic matters? 


After the Revolution — 

The territory of the new Nation and Its nelglilan’s. , 

The Government of tlie nc’w Nation: The central govenuneirt; 

tlu* State governments, ' 

Tin* “critical period” — 

(k>ntlnued conflicts of inierest and ln(*k of learn work. 

Growing recognition of lnt('rd(*pendence. 

The necessity for a stronger (tovt?rnmeni rei'ognized. 

The ('constitutional O)nventlon and the Constitution — 

Thei leaders. 

The nature of the Constitution (not a xletalledfcudy at this 
time, but^an explanation of Its Important features In the 
light'of the principles controlling throughout this study). 
The preamble. 

The new national Idea. 

i lopes and fears regarding the new Goveruingnt (argu- 
ments for and against). 


Bighih Grat/o. 

CIVICS. 

General themes: The service of Government* <n teamteork in accom- 

plishing the purposes of people in communities; the organization of Govern- 
ment to secto'e kadership and popular control, cfflcicncg a$id der^ocraci/. 

I. IlHef reviqso of the essential^ of community life as last term. 

II. The service of Oovenment In securing tcamicork. 

(“Teamwork** Involves ifsponslblUty on the |>ort of the ** motnbors of the team.** 
It Is in aasunilng this rcspohsiblllty that the chameter of citlcenshlp In nhnwn. 
This idea should be proidlnent throughout.) 

L 111 earning a living (the. economic purpose). (Start from Uie interest 
t^t boys Qivd girls of this age almost ahvay's havp In this subject) 
Earning a living involves service to coihmunfjty. 
r JtespoDsiblllty Ipr wise chol<» 4tfd prepauSItU^ w v -- 
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Responsibility of community to afford opportunity for^ wise cU^lW 
and for preparation. 

Independence versus InterdeiKMidence In earning a lIvlUK — In pio- 
neer duys; at the present time, in Memphis; Increasing 
zatlon. ^ 

The necessity for teamwork — Within a given business or^idjstry; 

among different tml?inessea ami Industries. 

Voluntary organization for business purposes-^ 

Business coriH)nitions, etc. 

Chambers of commerce, labor unions, etc. • 

Tile service of government. (Consider always local, Statt^ nn.l 
National Governments.) 

Laws to protect and regulate. 

Mitney, banks, etc. 

Departments of the city government that relate especially to 
business life. 

Dei)artments of State government for the same purpose. » 

Departments of the National Government — 

_ Treasury Department. 


{ 


Department of Commerce, of Labor, of Agriculture, of 




Note wbat U going ca 


Interior, etc. , 

(In nil this work the pupils Bhould not be limited to textbook, 
in Mentphis. and use newspoporB, etc.) 

2, The conservation of natural resources. 

8. Thrift from n persl^a^ and national standpoint. 

4. Transjiortation and communication. 

Importance In community life (local and national) ns a means of 
cooperation. 

Service of the Government — Roads and streets; transportation con- 
trol; postal Service, etc. 

(^Protection of property and property rights. 

(All the nl»ovo topicfl, 1-ti, relate to the economir Intereet. nr to the activitten connected 
with erirDlng a living. It la essential that the study be directed toward the real 
activltirfi of the city or Nation, and not be merely a mechanical study of the text.) 

0. The conservation of life and h^ltli. 

Pliysical fitness as a civic necessity. (What are the facts regard- 
ing the physical fitneas of Memphis school children? Of the men 
d^l^fted Into the Army from Tennessee? From the country as 
• a whole?) 

Interdependence In matters of health and accident. 

Voluntary cooperation for henith conservation, in Memphis: in the 
Unifod States. 

Gowrnmentnl service — 

Local lioard of hoo^di. work of the scluwls, etc. 

State hoard of henith, etc. • 

Work of the National Government — 

Public Health Service. • 

War Dopartmeut, 

• ‘ Department of T.,abor. 

Dependence of i^ults .of Government work on cooperation of 
the citizen and of the home. 

7. Education and the. hromotlon of knowledge. 

‘ 8. Uwrfejtiqn nfid..v?*<>c — ‘ - 
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10. Ui?ligiou8 life and agencies. 

11. How , the comimmlty deals with dependent, defective, and delinquent 

cltlz(?ns— Through voluntary agencies; through governmental 
cles..» ' 

12. -Taxation — Cooperation In meeting the cost of Government. 

in. Organ izutioii of gitv eminent to secure leadership and popular cnhiml — 
elllcieucy mid donux^racy. 

(It 1b iniiK)i‘tant not to allow tho following study to lapM Into the fonnoL - 
rhjmlcnl methods of ilie present tlrne. Study »ach^ feature of governmental 
f:ntii7.:i(ion nnd procedure from the point of view of Its adaptation to the eiu}- 
ipi*. fd In a denionacy — cooperalion. effldrncy through leadership, democrat' tlin>n;:!i 
popnlnr control.) ^ 

H«3\v wo govorn oursolvos — the general and essential features of Ameri' n» 

, government, such as — 

Direct and reprosentutive government. 

Tho threefold cliaructer of government — local, State, and National. 

The checks and balances. 

t 

The snfTrage. 

Motliotls of nomination ajid flection. 

The party .st^shm iis a means of j'ooperatlon. How It promotes ami 
ohslruelH (hMiiocnicy and enieieney. 

Kxtragovcrnmenlal leudcrshii)— the political “boss*’ and ’‘machine.” 
^ The grmlual evoliiUcm of denmcrucy. 

Loeal government— city and county. 

[A pfofltahlo ard Interesting way to handle this subject Is by setting a proh- 
lem. such oh. ‘\\Vhy was the furm of governineiit In Memphis changed from the ^Id 
form to the comniisKlon form.” Or, Why It in proposed to adopt the city 
manager plan of government for Memphis.” Argut]icDis pro and con ahoidd he 
obtained not 6nly froth the textlH>ok.s, hut also by cousultution at home apU with 
CiiendH, ijnd by rending newspapers, etc.) 

The State vovorninent. 

The N’lHioual (loverninont 

Imernaflonal government. ^ i ' 

Eiffffth grnde* 

AMKUIOAN niSTOUY-THK GROWTH OK OUR N.XTJONAT. COMMUNITY. 


Iniro(liwiUm-A)\\r national community at pre.sent : The people, the land, 
the common purjioses, tl»^nterd<‘|>oiulen(*e of Its i>eople und parts, the netid o^f 
dOoperatlon. A few tla\. may. well be 8|>ent In a review of the present elemenls 
of our national community life us deyeloped In the civics of the seventh gi:jHle 
nnd contrasted with the period at the close of the Revolution describwl at the 
end of the seventh -grade history. Tills glanco at the present affords an ob- 
jective for the hlHlory work. 

Tho point of view and the spirit of the civics nnd of the sevenfh-grade his- 
tory shfMild be maintained ns consistently ns possible. 

Throughouy4ire| various well-marked periods of national development the 
ftl^lowlng subject clearly to the civics work, should be 

among those clearly einphuslzcHl nnd foilowed^h rough : 

Growth, development, abd organization of territory. 

Growth and changing character of population. .> . 

Immigration— Motives; problems presented by. Q 

U^owth of kilties: yvbart and mar dlstrlWlom ' ^ 

Ueveldjpmear^E<^<^ cotnmei^. 


\ 
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Transportation and commuiilcntion. ^ 

M)j«lcal well-being of tbe people. 

Intolieef ual progress — sci:»nco and iDvenUon; Uteratnre, the press, etc.; 
(■(lucotloiu ' ^ ^ 

Aisthetic, siw'ial, and religious life. 

StHtlonal development and^ soetknml (liffereuces and their results (Iiiclud- 
ini: the Civil War)., \ 

5?tntes’ rights and tlie tendd^iej* toward muloiinlisin. 

Development of Vleinocratic )ilehlrt amfiigendes — on the side of equality of 
(i|)IM)rtunity ; on the side of Inrreusiiig self-government. ‘ 

Development of govtn-mnontiiY forms— Slate and National, 

1‘uiitieiil parties, tlielr ffmetinn and nfidhods. 

Intenmtlonal relations. \ ^ 

Tlie cori-dution of subjects \n the grammar grades for civic ends 
should not stop here, 'llie Ikngimge work atfortls abundant* op- 
]>ortunity for civic instruction^ Tlte subjort matter of the above • 
outline affords rich nmterial foif oral and written composition and 
for debate. \ » 

rei*sona}"hwgicne and public health are two aspe,cts o! the same 
lltiiig. They can not l)e .separated in actuality, and they should 
l> ' M‘parated in instructian.' Correlation here should be very close. 

'-'ven aritlimetir presents its opportunity for civic instruction. 
Ihipils limy get as much practice in the principles of percentage 
from problems like the following, taken from real life in a cer- 
tain city, a.s from the monotonous and often meaningless* problems 
of most textbooks, while the prohlcins have at t]ie same time clearcut 
ci>'ic and ideographical corfl^tations: 

DmiiiK thb yvjir iblO there w^re 3,520 patients treated at the cUy hospital. 
Of thfso, 7 came from Bulgaria, 12 from Greece, \15 from Hungary, 24 from 
Macedonlu, 1 from Moptenogro, 30 from Kounianlp, 33 from Scrvla, 1 from 
Tiirk<\v. Wlint per cent of all patients came i'roni the southeastern part of 
Kiirope? * \ 

l>urlng the year 1910 the fire department, respondetl to 1,402 calls. During 
the year 1911 It responded to 1,700 calls, What was the per cent of Increase 
In riilis for 1911? . * 

C. TRAINING KOR CITIZKNSHIP IN THE FIRST 8U EIJIMENTARY OflADES. 


success of the civic training in the grainpoar grades will.de- 
pcffl largely upon what happens in the preceding grades. A clue 
is ufForded to the direction that civic training \mist take in these 
’ grades if we bear in mind, first, the fact that these younger pupils 
are growing citizens, and not merely 'citizens; and, sec-, 

ond, the three aiifts of civic education— civic ^nteijigence, civic 
tiyes and ideals, and divic traits and habits. .(§cei.p. 14. V Doubt- 
less infltience$ ^ro at vrdHi , in the elfementaty schoolt, th^t : 

ciyic it ^mustvbav^^^ on the .kh^ ;. 
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hand, that the schools of the city not only fall short of their oppor- 
tunity in this matter, but even cultivate habits that are inconsistent 
with good’ citizenship and efficient democracy. ' 

INITIATO'E NEEDED IN GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

One of the most essenti*al characteristics of good citizenship in 
a democracy is initiative. Yet in the Memphis s<*hools, initiative 
is constantly, if unconsciously, repressed. This repression manifests 
itself in a multitude of ways, among otiiers in the rigid atlhcrenco 
to the textbook and in the catechetical (juestion-and-answer mcthotl 
• of conducting recitations. Pupils seldom ask questions; and when 
they do it is likely to be. as in one case observed, bwause the teacher 
^ tells them to question one another, and the questions which they 
then jnopoumi aro« formal textbook questions in imitation of the 
teacher’s questions, and not spontaneous endeavors to find out some- 
thing they rcalTy want to know. Very little group activity is seen, 
of the spontaneous and interested kind to encourage individual 
initiative and cooperation — that other e.'^sential Lo efficient democ- 
racy. The “socialized recitation,” in which the pupils are given 
and joyfully accept a large share of responsibility for the conduct 
of the recitation, is practically unknown. 

THE WORK OF THE JKFmtflON STREET SCHOOI- 

f 

It would be interesting to know how far the repression of initia- 
tive in the elementary schools of Memphis is responsible for thV at- 
tendance lit the Jefferson Street School (the. Juvenile Court \nd 
truant school). Ther^cjrri be little doubt that it is at least a faerpr 
in both truancy andJ^fa'enilo . deli ngucncy. On the other hand, oiic 
of the pi'e requisites to Recess ih such a ‘school is freedom of iriitia-^ 
live undei\ guidance ; ancK m fact, one of the differenoes first to strtko \ 
the observer in comparina Hie Jefferson Street School with tiie regu- 
lar elementary schools of the city is the greater degree^of inif,iativo 
alloXvcd to the pupils in the former. Under methods such as pre- 
vair generally in the elementary schools of Memphis, one of two 
things will happen to the pupils: Either they will submit more oiy 
les.s docilely to the “system,” or they will “kick over the traces,” 
play truant, engage in escapades that result in “ disJiplinary ” meas- 
ures, and seek a vent for their initiative outside. of school, sometimes 
in directions that lead to delinquency. The great mass of the 
children yield submissively to authority, In"^the case of. the excep- 
tions, initiative needs to be guided and not i^epressed; while in 
the ca^ of the groat.majority, it needs stimulation as well as guid- 
.. , ance, Part;! of. this rcp<^t, “ Health Work*” section pn Mental - 

' /"^"$tatus>f :QhM ftfthertipatinent df this subj^t and illustra- , 
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The lack of opportuhity for such self-activity .‘In those schoolrooms where 
obedience to authority Is the chief principle emphasize may well account for 
the fact that the most sutct^ssful pupils. Judged by the ranking they attain, are 
by no means certain to be fourjd In later life among the most useful uml in- 
flaeutlal members of the couimunlty. Children who are uuturally the most 
docile and imitative make the readiest response to authority, and hence are 
the most success ful where the requlremenls are mastery of subject mutter taught 
by nut 1 unity and unquest lonfng ohedleuce to rules laid down l)y tlie i>owers that 
be. On tho other hand, the children with the greau^st cai>aclty for Initiative 
and self-dlrecUon, tlndlng In the school life small outlet for their self-activity, 
turn their main attention to matters outside of school. In this way they 
often secure for themselves such practU'al education In the various fields of 
social JAle as enables them to excel. In later life, the mature achievements of 
the citizens who took the prizes of their school days. The school, however, 
has in such erases lost Itt^y^portunity to make the most of the best muterfal for 
- citizenship in n domocrucy. It has neglected to encourag? In Its pupils of 
greatest i)romise the practice of initiative guided by useful social Ideals, and 
has left to chance the cuftlvntion and direction of this most desirable civic 
trai.t,* 

The JeHtM'Son Street School is porfonning invaluable service for 
tlie coniiiiiinit y and for t lie exceptional puj)ils in its charge, handi- 
ca|)ped, Iiowevcr, by most julverse t-oiulitioiijr. With a sliop in the 
*base]iient, well equipped witli benches and tools, the boys of the 
school arc denied this peculiarly iinj)ortant channel for the expres- 
6ioiy,of initiative through failure to i)rovido a shop teacher. A small 
coftage on the school groiiiuls, formerly used for the practical train- 
ing of the girls in houstdiold economy, has been turned ove:*, in the 
name of economy, to occupancy by the janitors family. Pending 
more adequate arrangements, which should not be deferred, why 
not allow some of tl^o besl-trainecl boys in the Voeational High 
School to render service in the Jefferson Street School shop? The 
principals of both schools gave this suggestion their eager approval, 
and the plan would be of great educational value to all concerned. 

THE PHOtll.KM OF m.SClPUNE. 


‘ In the Memphis schools n great deal is beard about the need for 
“discipline./’ Perhaps the trait or habit that we most often insist 
, upon cultivating in young citizens is obcdieiiter^Tho conception 
</f discipline \and of obedience whh'h generally prevails in the 
Memphis elementary schools is in direct antagonism to the develop- 
ment of initiative. But obedionee and iniliative should uot* conflict, 
and will not if they are rightly conceived. 

To the casual observer the order in the schools, elementary and 
high, .seemed to be good. Few iTLstancos were observed where disci- 
pline was ladting in classrooms and corridors. In spite of this there 
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outside of the schools, that discipline has been lacking, especially in 
the high schools. A relatively small number of individual casc^5 of 
misconduct, however, may easily lead to an unjust judgment in this 
matter. 

It is iliis feeling that furnishes the chief argument to the advocates 
of military “tPaining in the Memphis high schools. Th<*tprincipals of 
the* high schools and other advocates of inilitaTv drill assert that 
it has already worked wonders in a disciplinary way; for example, 
by reducing stealing from lockers, gambling, etc. Thertj are othcM’s,' 
some of whom have opportunity for intimate contact with higli- 
school pupils, who allege that the improvciuent is merely' superficial. 
The truth in regard to the matter is hard to ascertain. One assertion, 
lioAvever, may be ventured: The discipline ufiorded by a military 
regime does not necessarily carry ovtu* into civil life, nor is 'it the 
tyj)e of discipline iiiosf needed by the youth of a democracy. Witness 
^the recent' riots in the City of Washington, in which nnifori/ie<l 
soldiers, sailors, and marines played a leading role. . 

The comments ruide l^ere arc not to be tidnemas a denial of certain 
values in militr.y training; that quest ion-is not at issue in this 
chapter', T^je point is merely that obedience to authority under a 
military regime does not necossai/y create an habitual respect for 
law and an intelligent and voluntary 'obedience to it under the/onli- 
nary conditions of community life for the very' reason that the con- 
ditions of military discipline are not the conditions of ordinary e<mi- 
m unity life in a democracy. There is even a positi^ e tendency toward 
a reaction to lawlessness’ when the rigid military restraint is removed. 
There is abundant evidence of thi^ both in school and out. 

ij'he principal of one of the schools, when asked how military train- 
ing reduced certain undesirable practices m the school, saUl in 
effect, “The boysW watched so closely* that they have no op])()V- 
tunity for niiscoi»duct.” The thing most hfeeded in a d|^mocracy is 
^ self 'restraint in the face of opportunity for unsocial conduct. The 
commandant of the high^school ewdets related his experience In 
attempting to deal with one high^hool situation. He said that 
" the lack of order, the confusion, thyiiubbub in the corridors when 
the pupils pass from class to class, were intolerable; He therefore 
issu^ an order to the cadets to pass at such tilnea in silence. Ho . 
had no authority over the girls, and “ftey would talk!” Under 
these circumstances the boys disregArdea the order. An assembly 
was called and the girls appealed to ; but in vain. It was necessary 
to withdraw the order^o the cadets. i 

It would be most unfortunate if high -school Iwys and ^rls were^ 
denied as fuU relai^ation and opportunity for normal iritjercourse 
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guidance in social conduct under the natural conditions of com- 
munity life. The school should reproduce such conditions to the 
fullest extent possible. 


1 . 
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NEBO) FOB KIOUT CIVIC HAUITfl. 


Tins ce to the high-school situation is int,?*oduced here be- 

cause of itsTearing upon, the elomentary-school problem. ^^Jie prob- 
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United States^ the aim ‘‘^aeemfl to to make o^education, not a pro- 
cess instruction in a variety of subjects, but a process of living, of 
grotraL during which the various relations of life are unfolded — 
g^graphical, historical, ethical, vocational, etc. In the fii'st 
grade* for example, the pupil does not ‘even stifdy ‘English or 
‘ language *»; h© merely does things, and talks ^bout things, and hears 
and tells stories about things, the teacher alwie being conscious that 
she is giving to the child his first organized lessons in civic life,” ' 

Even though the school work, Is governed by a dally program which divides 
‘ the time into brief period^ each labeled with the name of some subject of study, 
the InvltaUon to a walk which is given by the beauty of n brlRlit September day 
need notW denied.^ The teacher appropriates for the walk the 15 minutes 
marked on the program “ nature study ” ; tp this time she adds another 1 6 
minutes borrowed from some other study, the “ drawing " perhaps (for hox^can 
diildren draw till they have been taught to observe accurately, and is thjfi hot 
a tour o^ observation upon which they are bound?), and in the half hour now 
at her disposal she gives valuable training to the children’s senses and at the 
tame time awakens some definite interwt which shall become a center from 
which other school work shall lead out in radiating lines for several days to 

In shoct, from this walk has coipe suggestion and a basis In experience for 
most of* the regular lessons until It Is time, two or three da^’s later, f6r another 
little excursion. ^There are likely td be physical activities, music lessons, and 
perhaps (dher exeicises, wldch are' calletl for by the program, hut which ace • 
not related to this center of Interest. It Is never desirable to force a correla- 
tion. Tills other work conies *ln on Its own merits, affording the cUmlreu a 
chduge fvoiu the uialn interest of the day or week. 

* HHK BOCIXLir.ED MClTATlOlf. * 

Above tho primary grades, the subjects of the curriculum natuially 
become more distinctly marked, but group activity remains as im- 
portant as in the primary grades. Tlie excursion still finds an . im- 
portant place. In another part (pt. 2, Ch. I) reference is made to the 
wealth of material in and diout Memphis which should be used as a 
basis for much of the geography, work, but which is now largely 
4 M^ected. . The same excursions are productive of material of equal 

vnWe in civics, history, language, arithmetic, etc. I>ramatization ^ 

[shotild occupy -a much larger pla<» ^ tKe Memphis' schools- .^d 
— . ^he socialization of the recitation- 


•P'm aodaJlMd redtatlon IS me outco'me ot practical expa-Uuents to create 
ea attK«>h«fe.!Of Activity imd resRonslbllll^ for tne chljd in the claaaroo^ 
aidkoolfooni of the v&at has enipliasli!^ aisclplin^ tod cqotrol from the 
~<ta*d^otnt of ^e teache'r. the Boclalhed recitation emplinsfzM Belf-control 
anti experlepcea ^ted Jn the claesroom fgr the EUipoK of 

tratnlnit t&J=fchifd b? menns"^^,hl8 .cooperation with others In sonte p?aentlglx 

if, Ihi^W-'WearwiB ^ ■ .1 

i^Ovnfi tatt Bnfds. Citl**niM»lp I® Bchwl ' - 
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The e(felallzed ledtatloh avolOs the utiflcial eoiidltloiis: df.the.oU/dea^ 
room- and recitation. The children become members o< a . working oommiulttr 
which adopts the prlntlplee of character ahd of good citlrenship as the '< 
standard of UVlng and* working. The teacher becomes a tfietter- planner and 
guJde» but 4s less f\ctlve In the classroona during recltatioiis. The^.teacher% 
work <nufit be don^ before school opens^ and once in the classroom she becomes 
only a member of the class with more or less autliortty as requli^' 

It will be instructive to compare the following illustration of tiM 
socialized recitation quoted "by F. B. Pearson with the recitation 
reported on page 17 of this chapter. ' ^ 

The class was called to order by the chairman [a pupil] for the a ssi gnment 
of the next day's lesson, which proceeded as follows : 

T^chkh. To-morrow we shall have for the work jot this convention the 
new Constitution as a whole. We are n^ady for suggestions jab to how we ^ 
had best proceed. ; 

Kael. It seems to me that a good way would be to compare it wIUi the 
Articles of Confederation. > ' 

JoK. 1 don’t quite get your idea. Do you mean to take theiu article by 
article?-*., ^ - 

Earu Yhs. ' ' ** * 

(Joe and Frank begin at the same time. Teacher Indicates Joe by nod.) “ * 

JoK But there are so many^thlngs In the new that are not In the old. . 

Eabk I'lmt is just*it. Let us make a list of points In one that do not. 
appear in th^ other. Then by Investigation and discusslan ^ if we can 
tell why. 

Teachi^ Frank, you had something to say a moment ago. 

Frank. Not on Karl’s plan, which I think an excellent one; but I wt^ed 
to ask the class if they tldnk i^^portant while looking through the^ two 
documents to keep in mlnc^the questions: **Is this the way things; are dope 
to-<lay?" and “Does this apply in oUr own city?” and “In case the President' ' 
or Congress failed in their duty what could the people do about It? 

spems to me that Frank's suggestion Is a good one, for it bea'^ ' 
upon what we decided in the begl&lng, that we must apply the hls'tory bi 
the past to see how it affects us 

the p^le received t£e work of this 
secret no one knew what they wc^ 
people were like they are to-day, 
he new OoDstitution. . v' ^ 

tlmt Violet report* the' reoeptlotf had-, 

rejection of the, new Constitution by the people %i th^ several^ States. aa>a 
speclar tt^lc foP to-morrow. ^ 

^^^OBCBT. Second . the motion. \ ^ 

! Miss Browpt Imve yon any suggi^pn as t^ Ume;llmitt 

it^oHXB. I suggest 10 minute. (Chairman* puts* vote and 'suggesti^ 

' carrlfei)"' ^ 

Teacurr. Mr^ tJhalrman, hiay we have the aecretary read 'tdte ieVeraV.pidiuii^ 
In the assignment? ■ ^ ^ . v . " 




** VioixT. I should like 
<;pnvi£tioD. You know, 
doing behind the(y closed d' 
would certainly be some oppost 
Elsib. Goo(t Mr. Chairman, 1 
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^faU 4 pjib thttr duty.' 10 ntaatfi ta lattitk reoeptiM et 

:attluthBW>yilwi et ma diiiiM ktatMi. ^ 
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>^>Teaoba I thJokL.that will be enoagbu ODnault tbe Iq conn^on 

with tbe ^)eclal topic^ some valnable material may be found In the dvica section 
in the reference room. The other references on this subject you had given 
yon. Mr. Chainnan« i|^ay we have the aecretaty read the points brought out 
by ^esterday*s recitation? 

, Those wTio use the socialized recitation assert that the pupils 
^ learn ” no less and, in fact, remember much more than by tlm 
older quest ion-and-answer method applied to memorized pages of 
the text. But even if they learned fe^er ‘‘facts,” there is ample 
compensation in the interest created, in the attitude of mind toward 
the study, and in the initiative and teamwork developed. It is the 
coipmon experience that under this system the problem of discipline 
solves itself; the te^icher does not have to “keep order,” for the 
class keeps its own order, being interested and busy. The “ social!- 
zatioa” of the school — that is, the reproduction in the school of the 
conditions of normal social life, in the classroom aij^d in corridors, 
on the playground and in assembly — gives the young citizen experi- 
ence and practice that tend to establish the ideals and habits essential 
to democracy. 

^ O. INSTRUCTION 1?> CIVICS IN THE FIRST SIX ELEMENTARY GRADES. 

Not too much. should be expected of ^ementary school children 
by way of realization of civic intelligence. It would be a waste of 
time to extend, into the lower grades a type of civics instruction 
similar to that now given in the eighth grade. But a certain type of 
instruction is not only possible but necessary. 

The expediences of the pupilsdn a socialized scliool are themselves 
instructive,, especially if the pupils are trained to observe, analyze, 
and interpret what h%ppens. They not only get the habit af team- 
work, but theyiftlso iWrh its value in such enterprises as are carried 
on in the school. They learn how to get teamwork in these enter- 
• prises; that it requires organization and leadership, for example. 
They not only acquire Kabits of orderlineas, but they learn ite value 
in the group life of the ^hool, and that to get it there must be “ rules 
of the gan^^ whether on the playground on in the classroom or in 
the corridoBl Tliey loam that obedience is subservience, ndt to a 
despot Jn thfi teacher’s chair or principal’^' o^ce, but to the oommon 
in^rest These and m^ny other iti d^tnocra^y can be taught 

^nly in terms of the learner’s ^perience, and the schools must afford 
j the^necessaxT experience. \ 

" m- ' 

, All VNt^IJUBUI PLAHa^ 

^ No atnowt j^^'^moraliri avafl if tlTe 

^ is la^ch^ It waa'staled jto m 6u]rvay staff 
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that a plan of “ moral instruction ^ is being project^,' wherthy the 
various moral virtues, such as truthfulness, honesty, unselfishness, Iby- 
gonerosit}’, etc., are to be taught systematically by devoting shoi^ 
periods each month in all schools to one or more of them, . Occasions 
arise when direct instruction in these qualities of good citizenship and 
good character has its value, and occasions ai'e still more frequent 
when they may be incdlcated 'indirectly througji suitable stories, the 
study of the lives' of historical characters, and the learning of 
‘‘ memory gems.’ l3ut the parceling out of these virtues to bo 
‘‘taught,” certain prescribed virtues ill January and others in Feb- 
ruary or March, is aidificial, and lends itself to an undesirable type 
of “ moralizing.” Every concrete situation involving group action 
in a socialized school presents its object lessons in the social values of 
one or other 6f these qualities, and it is rare, indeed, that verbally 
attaching a moral is either efficacious or desirable. 

• > 
rtTILs’ EXPERIENCES THE PROPER BASIS 

The pupils’ experiences are not limited to the school. They are 
derived in the home, at play, at work, and even fn the oi^nized life 
of the community. The schools of Memphis should ^ke a much 
larger use than tliey do of these experiences as a basis for civic in- 
struction. Some of thciu may profitably be dramati:;ed in the school- 
room, '.as where various forms of housekeeping play are introduced 
in the primary grades. Or it may be the work that older boys' and 
girls do after school hours or on Saturdays that serves as a point of 
departure for useful instruction; Or it mjr.be tHe activities of the 
Boy Scouts, of whom there are 1,100 in ^tanphis organized in 40 
registered troops, 11 of them being in the rural districts of the coun- 
tj’" Five of the city troops meet in school buildings, but there seems 
to be a feeling thjf there is a lack of sympathy , with the spout move- 
ment on the part of. the school authorities. The Boy ^couts are one 
of the most useful agencies for civic training, and their activities 
afford valuables materials to be. drawn .ujocn by the schools. School . 
life and life outside of school should be more definitely correlated. ' 
"IHie out-of-«hool activities widen the range of experience from .: 
which to demonstrate the principles of ^oup action and the value ' 
of essential civic tiuits under Conditions, somewhat different ! 
those in school. By comparison, the pupil is enabled to form judg 
inente and to arrive at -generalizations'that will control his conduct^ 
in ^11 other situations yet to come, in the . high Bchwl or elsewhei^- 
first ^ep is to Had out'what <dyk>jre^ttofisM|Mi>iMt 
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,^T!i© nett itepi la to ^ve recognition In the school life to the moat naefal 
t^ng theae^lationships and activities, to supplement them In the school- 
room and on the playground until they becc^e well-rounded social experiences 
productive of desirable social habits. 

The final step Is so to Interpret these experiences In lessons hosed upon them 
as to add to the children’s Intelligence In civic matters am: supply Incentive 
for efforts toward good citizenship.* 

‘•Any material which has a legitimate place in the course holds 
that place because it is related to some ‘ civic situation ’ in which a 
child is normally to be fouiid, and his reaction to which is capable 
of being modified by a ‘ civic lesson.’ ” The following outline, taken 
from the preliminary draft of a bulletin now in prepafation by the 
United States Bureau of Education, illustrates the application of 
this principle: 

arruATiONS typical op the first tear of schooi. life. 

1. The dally walk to and from Khool. 

% Entering the school building and leaving it by assigned doors, hallways, and 
stairways, according to prescribed rules for filing, etc, 

8. Becoming familiar with the schoolroom surroundings— furnishings, decora- 
tions, materials for work. ^ 

4. Play on the schopl playground with many playfellows. 

5. Using coat closejs,^ toilet rooms, drinking fountains,, etc. 

6. Taking part In fire drills. 

7. Coming Into, contif^t with certain persons who represent the authority and 

the service of organized wclety— the policeman, the janitor, the teaclier, 
the principal, th^ postman. , 

c^UTUNE OF LESSON^S BASED ON THE FIRST OP THE ABOVE 

SITUATIONS. 

Thk Daily Walk to awd Fbom Schoou 

L Children’s experiences and observations : > 

a. Walklnl^or running on sidewalk or street. 

V b. Havfng’^fT^tipn diverted. 

b. Stopping to play on sidewalk or street 
^ di Meeting other persons, 

e. feeing street cars and Aher traffic and the poUceman at the comer. 

^ t, Oro^ng^ the street 

. g. Losing the way, y seeing a lost child or a stranger seeking direction. 

S' Teacher^s’ Interpretation and enlargements 
! Sidewalk for walklllg; street for traffic ; why. 

- Look where you are goings why. 

' edt running or piayj^g In street; Inconvenience to others of 

■ ' piling op fWewalk, 

* ti, Keep to the n^tf why. * 

street at ^ 

» D^ ^ to gel^jtod 
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g. Gross when there Is little traffic, or if there is a |K)Ucemaa there, when 
he gives the signal. 

• h. Kinds of help poUcemuii gives ; If lu any trouble, ask him, ' 

8. Methods of teaching: 

a. Conversatlofiinl lessons. Including stories of true Incidents, told by 

teacher and pupils. 

b. A plan of neighboring streets and crossings and sidewalks drawn with 

chalk on basement floor or school yard pavement. i 

c. Dramatization with aid of above plan and without such afd. 

d. Sentence making by pupils (oral language les^n and reading lesson 

from blackboard ) . 

4 . Results to be worked for; 

a. Knowledge of common dangers from street accidents and of elementary 

arrangements and regulations designed to prevent such‘s 

b. Attitude of caution regarding one's own safety. 

c. Attitude of consideration regarding the safety and convenience of others, 

d. Feeling that the policeman U powerful, helpful, and friendly. 

cT 

PuBTHEB Situations. * 

Typical of the third year, 

1, The w'alk to and from school. 

2. Hiding alone In street cars, 

8. Choosing places to play games/and material to play with. 

4. Helping to care for surroundings — at school, at home. In the neighborhood 

of each. 

5. Fire drills at school. 

6. Accidents and narmw escapes from accidents at home oud qn the street, 

7. A visit to the flre-englne house. 

8. Illness among the publls or thpir families. 

9. Visiting the library, the i>ark, etc. 

30. Arrival of new pupils" at school. 

31. Arrival of newcomers In the neighborhood. 

12, Contact with certain persons ‘who represent the authority of organized 
society: Teacher, principal, Janitor, truant offleer. i>ul iceman, school 
nurse, doctor, street cleaner, ct)l lector of garbage and rubbish, flremau. 

Tyincal of sixth year. 


1. Approach of election day. 

2. Members of families paying ttues.or buying license#, 

3. Violation of law by some child. 

4. Suffering Inconvenience from contagion of disease or unhealthful cofi- 

ditlons, 

5. Using school supplies. 


U. Need of )iospltal by membert of family, friends, or olassmatee: Doing souie 
work for the hospitals, 

5". Use .of llbf^M, parks, etc. 


a TAklhg part In goWi^ng and belhK governed at kchool and at hom^ 

0. Attendbf^ iffilitary or naval parades, c^ebra^u of nieinorlial'nays^^etc. , 
10* OUierring the comlng of Immlgranta*^^ - - -- . : . 
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The civic intelligence of elementary pupils may be further broad- 
ened and deepened by the observation and study of concrete occur- 
rences or situations in which they may not have a direct part but in 
which they have an interest, or in which their interest may be stim- 
ulated, and which may be. interpreted in terms of their own expe- 
riences. Such occurrences are abundant in local community life, 
and many others come within the range of their interest as they grow 
cider through their reading and througlr talk they hear at home or 
elsewhere. 

NO U6E MADE OF MEMPHIS CENTENNIAL CKLEHUATION. 

A week’s centennial celebration occurred in Memphis while tlio 
survey was in progress.. If the school program was modified in any 
way by this interesting and .significant occasion, other than by coin- 
pleto suspension of work at certain times, it failed to come to the 
notice of the survey staff. The pupils were dismissed to go out to 
the celebration, some of them participating in parades, but the cele- 
bration was not brought into the schools to enrich instruction. Not 
only was the occasion rich in materials pertaining to the history and 
industrial life of Memphis and the “ Memphis territory,” w’liich 
could have been used for dramatization and pageantry and to vitalize 
the work in history, geography, language, and other subjects, but it 
was also a civic object lesson (or might have been) in community 
teamwork, in organization, in leadership, in initiative. It wirs a rare 
opportunity to stress the ideals, the devotion to the public good, tlie 
initiative, the leadership, of those who, a hundred yeats ago and at 
the present time, have made Memphis and Tennessee and the Nation 
possible. 

WHEN CIVICS INSTRUCTION MAY HE OIVEN. 

Perhaps & few minutes each day may be found expressly for civics 
instruction of the kind suggested in the foregoing ]>age s, at least in 
the iipper^lementnry grades, say from the third grade to ‘the six,th. 
An occa^bnal o polling exercise may profitably be spent in this w^iy. 

brief time thus found is far from adequate. Occasion and 
opportunity occm* in connection with eveiy subject and every activity 
of the school and should be taken advantage of as they arise. 

The language period is a peculiarly favorable time for informal 
conversations, oral and written ccgji position, debate, and di’ainatiza- 
tSon of topics of civic import. Geography, if vitalized as suggested 
on pages 24 and 25, affords materials and situations by which to 
impress cjv\c Jessong: HygleiTO a^d §v_en arithipetic present tbdir 
op|K)rtui^tiea,1^^P^i^ cap not separate, public 

healtkill fief, find it sfeula not W in instrtictjcm^^ 
prob^min civid ques- 
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tions, and may be relieved of much of their tedium to many pupils 
by discussion of their civic bearings and by the examination of tax 
receipts and similar documents. The problems themselves should be 
.as largely as possible taken from the real life of the community. 
(See suggestions on p. 33.)^ 

E, HISTORY IN THE, FIRST SIX ELEMENTARY GRADES. 

A special word must be said in regard to history study in the ele- 
' mentary grade^, though some suggestion in regard to it has been 
made in'Pait 2, Ch. I. As" has already been saijd (p. 15), his- 
tory, when properly taught, has peculiar civic value. As a formal 
study it has no place in the prilnary grades, but it should be di awn 
upon for stories to be. used in other subjects and to illuminate pre^nt 
events and situations. The celebration of the various holidays af- 
^onls one of the most favorable opportunities for such stories. 
Stories of Indian and Eskimo home life and customs afford highly 
interesting material for comparison with the present. The same is 
true of pioneer home life and conditions. Occasions like the Mem- 
phis centenary should not be allowed to pass without making the 
most of their historical significance. Simple dramatization of his- 
torical scenes, including scones from local history, finds a place in 
* language periods and at times devoted to recreation. 

* rOUBT^ and FOTH grade history, f 

In the fourth and fifth grades, work similai^ to that in the primary 
grades should be continued, but on a somewhat higher plane. In > 
addition to this, biogiaphical stories find an important place. (See 
Part2^Ch: I.) In the fifth grade a text, or reading book, of biogmph- 
ical stories may even be jised. It is of thd utmost importance, how- 
cvei\.4hat the mechanical, undiscriminating' biographical study that 
now largely pi*evails in the fiftli grade in Memphis be ^voided. The 
study of the life of a particular man meiely because it hajipena to 
come next iff the textbook, ^and the mere memorisation of all the 
facts that happen to be giwn in that particular book, witliout I’egard 
to relative valdjp, is of little use. The teacher must leaim how to:, 
select “such efforts of the man and such events of his life as will be 
of interest and use to the bhildren at tjjeir present stage of experience, * 
and * • * so present them that whatever in the narrative hos 
stood out to her as worth while will stand out boldly for the chi)di-dn 
to see,” ' ^ 

Every blo^pher necesinrlly has- ah Individual point oY Ww; BtudK« 
joubject In the Ught.of pnd 

‘ thj! fiajfl: an swer^ ututik^en 'qugado^ 
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readers. In this method of teaching, the teacher becomes a biographer and the 
class her public, for whom she selects facts and to whom she presents them 
from her point of view. 

Of c<|urse the ability to handle this idothod belongs only to the teacher who 
Is hefbelf a reader: She can not do the work on the foundation of brief stories 
written for children, but must have read at lertst one of the longer and more 
careful biographies— If possible, more than one— in order that she may have in 
mind, before beginning to plan the work for the children, a vivid sense of the 
man’s personality and a clear notion of his relation to the larger^lstorlcal 
movement of which his work Is a part. She must also be a reader of current 
periodicals. Newspapers and magazines must keep her In touch with what is 
'going on In the world to-day In order that she may judge what persons and 
what hi.storlcal movemeiits Irv.past days have nujst vital meanings for children 
who are living In this particular year of. the world’s history. No fnmilinrity 
with the “storied past” will take^the place of Intelligent and warm interest Ip 
the history that is amaking to-day,‘ 

SIXTH GRADE HI8TOBT, 

For the sixth grtid^ a study of the “European background of 
American history ’’ is commonly recommended. However — 

the teacher may do well to remind herself how Jittie the general statements of a 
brief history of Europe, no matter how pleasing the style, can mean to readers 
with such llndtod exixjrlence and immature grasp as her chlUlfen have. She will 
doubtless conclude from lier owyi observation that a pussage, of one paragraph 
or’ of a dozen, which summarizes the history of a nation or of a stage of clvlllza- 
tion— like Feudalism or the Crusade.s, for Instance— makes on a child’s ml»id far 
too light an impression to become an effective background for any future 
study. 

Whereas, if a child has followed with absorbed interest and lively sympathy 
the i>ersonRl fortunes of even one devoted patriot In each of the countries In 
(luestioii, lie has caught many a vivid glimpse of what that nation stands for, 
ami the chances are that ho has aapiired a desire to learn more t\nd yet nunv 
Of its life. ♦ • • With these conditions in inlml, the teacher will emidmsizc, 

in any European history course for the sixth grade, those concrete and personal 
elements which are so strong in human Interest and make special apiioal to the 
elilldish sympathy and Imoginntloii.* 

Much old-world history may be introduced in relation to in- 
numerable topics that arise in the various subjects of stu^. In 
relation to manual work (which does* not now occupy the place 
that it should in the Memphis elementary schools), os well as in 
relation to geography and other subjects, and us a first step tovfc^ci 
vocational and economic study in later ^cars, there is opportunity 
^ for a ooncrete, elementary insight into the occupations of men. 
Here hisWry becomes useful and interesting. In the early grades 
the story of Rpbinson Crusoe affords a concrete epitoipe of industrial 
Mstory, This he followed by descriptions (and to aime extent 
t^-^^prodpctit^s) of the meehanical arte of the American Ihdiaris 

, ' ^ t JOiinn I6d Harris. CJ^uahlp kiicliopi pp. 81< 8l ^ 

V ' 7,Mbld., pp. ei; 84* ; ^ 
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or Eskimos, and of the American pioneers. From fhis it is but an 
other step to comparisons with the handicraft of the ancient Greeks 
and of other peoples, ^id to the story of inventors and inventions 
that have ihade modern life possible. The subject of transportation 
end communication, should come up in a variety of concrete ways 
during the elcnienlury grade work, and offers the oppoilunity for 
the story of the Roman roads and of means of travel and transpor- 
tation at different times and in different lands; or it may suggest th^ 
fascinating story of the development from the picture writing of 
the American Indians, through the hieroglyphs of Egypt, the alpha- 
bet of the Pha?nicians, ^he stylus and tablet of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the methods of printing in the Middle Ages, to tho 
inventor nnd the itivontion of tho printing press. 

The selection of old-world biographies and old-world stories of 
liujnan interest for use in the sixth grade sliould he made with tho 
double purpose of illuminating '[)resent-day life and the early events 
of American history; also to develop an appreciation of the achieve- 
nifiits of peoples other than ourselves and a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward their representatives at the present time. Any. list of such 
stories should iiiclude'the more important explorers and fii'st colon- 
i/,eis of America, studied ^ os to bring out the old-world conditions 
that inspired them to action, as well as the results of their work. 
There is an abundant literature helpful to the teacher in selecting 
and organizing such stories. ' 

3. CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

. s 

Tho civic training suggested in the preceding pages for the elb- 
iiientary and gniiimmr grades is designed" to meet the needs <u' 
growth at the \ aiious stages of tlie pupils’ progress, and To gi\e 
tlie fullest measure of preparation for the responsibilities of civic 
life compatible with the experience and menUil maturity of thoM 
who leave school at various points. It should also lay a foundation 
for instruction and training in the high school that would other- 
wise be impossible.. The value of the eleihent&ry work will largely 
be lost if it is hot persistently followed up in tho high school. The 
first necessary step toward effective civic training in tho high school 
is to provide effective civic training in the grades below the high - 
'school; the second necessary step is to build cMsciously and defi- 
nitely on this. 

Some changes are recommended in the course of study of the . 
Memphis high sphools to meet the demands for civic training. A ; 
brief review of the. present course of study, from a civic-educational ' 
stand |>oint, is first in, ordeh 
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The tabulation for the other social studies offered is^ follows: 

Number having taken civh s "I T * * yi 

Nuinbe,r having taken economita.. - 54 

Number having taken coinmercinl geography V.jl~ ~~ '43 

. Nuinl>er having taken commercial law ” 34 

As in the-case of Ainericnn history, more thiin 100 first and-g^cond 
‘ I'epoi'tecl civics, clearly referring to grammar-grade 

'■york. IheseJ^rtfe been excluded. It is possible that .some of the 
/ third-year juipils should bo excluded on the same ground. 

The’nuinhor reporting economics is unreliable. -There have been 
' e.xch, (led already 24 firet-yenr girls jn the home-economics course 
Avho could not have had the third-yoar economics and doubtless con- 
fuse the subject with honio economics, 'fhis may alsp b 6 true of 
some of the remaining 54, only 10 of whom arc boys. 

The following table is ilhiminating: 

Per cont of all pupils reporting Imve had ancient history. !.!'^.-ir )''7 

Per cent of nil pupils above first year '< having had medieval hlstoryj"” 2PO 
Per cent o^ all pupils above first year paving had nKslern Euro|>enn Ids- 

toiy 1 0 * ‘ 

Per cent of nil pupils above second year VhiivIniThnd American history... yi. 2 
P<^r cent of all pupils above second-year having had economics or commer- 

eial history^.’ ! '70 

Per cent of all pupils above second year having !md civics 29 0 

IVr cont of all puplls-nbove second your having had economIc*s 17 0 

Per cent of all pupils above second year having hid commerclnT gwV- 

rnphy .r IS Z 

. Per cent of all pupils above second year having had commerclaiTnwllIll i. 4 

V roin ^ese figures it will be seen that the sftbjects that deal jvith 
American institutions and with present-dn^ problems actually reach 
a .small minority of the pupils who attend Central High School. 

.American, history and civics are said to be required for graduation 
ami are offered in the fourth year, though third-ye»' pupils may 
• take the subjects, There are only 154 pupils enfolleffin the fourth 
year and 221 in the third, as against 576 in the first year. Moreover, 
many pupilsseem to have reached the end of the fourth year withhut ‘ 
having had the American history or civics. The following table, ‘ 
. showing the returns from 117 fourth-year pupils, classified by cur- 
nculums, brings out the facts relating to the social studies actually 
taken by, the group ju st completing the high-school oourse: 

• Mnt.year puplla do not Uke this an^ the 'following roblect*. ' ■ 

. ric.t and Mcond y&r pupil, do not take dbis apd the followlnc .ubjwtp. . 
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Social studies taken bv 117 fourtii^year pupils, Cl^ntral nUjh School 
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This table shows that out of the 117 pJipils reporting 57 have Jmil 
no American history and- G5 no civics, while only have mme 
throng without ancient his^ry. Only 20 have had modern^ Euro- 
pean history, 17 economics, ^nd 6 commercial geography. None of 
the 33 pupils in the liiitin curriculum has had American history, apd 
only 2 civics, suggesting e.xomption for this group. 

The table shows some attempt to adapt the social studies to group 
needs*; for example, 31 of the 33 piipils^n the Lathi curriculum have 
taken ancieiH history, whereas none of the 11 pupils in the .commci- 
cial curriculum has had the subjejt. In the commercial Curricuhim 
economics and commercial geography are emphasized, while ignored 
in the Latin curriculum. This adaptation of social studies to curricu- 
lum groups, however, has been very imperfectly made. 
instance, should American boys and girls, even though sN^irig 
Latin, be exempt from American history and civics?^ All oitlrn -1 
boys in the technical curriculum have had ancient history, ^liile ouly 
2 of them have had American history and civics, and no .one of them 
economics. Three of the 5 pupils in the scientihe course have had 
ancient history, none modern history, none economics, and only 1 
American histoi'V. 

Of the 20 pupih in this fourth'^year class who have had modern 
Ei^i^opean history 18 are girls; of the J.7 Who have had econoniUs 
only 4 boys^ Less th^il' half ol thepboyS hfed Aineric^ f. 

histoyy") more, than half . 








CIVIC BDUOATIOIIi 



All of the social studies have their values. It is important, how- 
ever, to consider their r dative 'values — their values relative to the 
purposes of secondary education and to the needs of the groups repre- 
sented by the several curriculums. These relative values do not ' ' 
seemMo have beert sufficiently taken' into account in Central High 
School, a fact which is true, however, in high schools generally. 

"The civic value of any of the social studies depend largely upon 
• the methods by which they are taught. Some .really vitaLinstruc- 
tioirwns ohserveti in civics and in economics. The quality o instruc- 
tion in the history classes \ aries. but the average is [lerhaps equal 
to that in most high schools' of the same class. In many of the 
classes, however; there is a tendency toward the fonnalisin that- 
deadens the instruction in the el«incntary grades. This formalism, 
or bookishness, inoreases^in tlie lower grades of history, .where the 
largest niiinber and the lAst mature of the pupils are to be found. 

In passing it should be said that the material equipment for the 
teacliing^of bistort and other social studies is vervp^ior in Central 
High School, though better there than in either of^ie other high 
schools in the city. The school has a very good library, which many , 

. if iiof^dl of the teachers use freely and- intelligently in connection ’ 
with the social studies. The public library is also u.^^ed largely j 
witU^ cordial cooperation on the part of the librarian. But ciasfi 
after class was visited where no maps were available, and pictures 
and exhibit materials of varioustkinds were almost wholly wanting. 

One teacher offly was seen who made use of a “ reflectoscope ” to 
project upon a screen post card and other pictures gathered largely 
bv lu'i’stdf to il^striitc hi.storical scenes. 


llII-J \UOA i ro.NAL HIGH st'iioon. 


The Crockett Vocational High SciCol is at present practically a* 
two-year high school. . A full four-year course is projected, but at 
the close of the year 1918-19 there were but seven pupils doing third- 
year work and' none in the fourth year. While there is an academic 
department enrolling 212 pupils (June, 1919) the chief emphasis is 
placed upon the trade courts established under the 'Smith-Hughes 
Act, and enrolling 99 pupils. Seventh and eighth-grade prevocar * 
tiona) classes ai*e condmjtod in the same building and un^r the same 
management, the enrollment being 308. ^ ; 

In the prevocational classes the same coui-ses in United States his- 
tory and civics are given as in the other seventh and eighth grade . .. 
classes of the city. They are not modified in any. way to m6ct the 
special npeds that pupils who. are preparing for vocational couv,s^< v 
mig^t he ^ 

\ The Jprincip^ - 






V ’’ ‘ ^ 

jetsr> hi|^-^^ool course is developed. At prasen^ hoifever; there is 
a glaring paucity of such studies. The only social sWdy’ actual 
f r operation during the term in which the survey was made'V^ indus- 
trifil hi^ry of the United States. \ 

Questionnaires were I'eceived from pnly 128 of the 311 pi^ils en- 
rolled in the high school; 91 of these are first-year -pupils; . 72 of 
them (13 boys and 69 girls) are pursuing the commercial curi'^cu- 
^ lum, 9 (6 boys and 4 girls) the scientific or academic curricultfin, 

43 (all boys) the industrial curriculum, and 4 (all girls)'the home- 
economics curriculum. These returns are too meager to' warrant 
afay but the ipiost general ponclusions. Of the 128 pupils report- 
ing, 57 report having had American -history and 85 civics; but this 
' ' refers to the grammar-grade work. Leaving, the 'American history 
and civics out of account, therefore, 62 of the 128 report having had 
no social study; ^ of these are boys and 29 girls. There seems to '» 
have been a vague attempt to adapt the social studies in this school 
- * to the needs of the pupils. Fot example, less emphasis is placed upon 
ancient history than in Central High School, and, theoreti^lly, (he 
economic subjects are stressed. As a matter of f^, however? more_ 
pupils take ancient history than any other social subject and compar- 
atively few the economic subjects. Thirty-one have taken industrial 
history and 22 commercial geography. Only 10 indicate having had 
a course in economics, and all of these are prls. 

. IN THE KORTRECUT HIGH SCHOOL (OOU)RED). 

The enrollment in this high school for colored boys and girls 
includes 280 pupils in a three-year high-school course (116 in tlie 
first yea^82 in the second, and 82 in the third), and 128 grammar- 
grade ^^Ws (124 eighth grade and 4 seventh grade). ^11 eighth- 
grade colored pjipils in Memphis are concentrated in the Kortrecht 
High School and in the Grant School— 193 altogether— who are the 
Only teolored children in the Memphis schools receiving instruction 
incfvicS, which is s very serious matter.? 

The course pf study in Kortrecht is toot differentiated into cur- 
rijEtolhins, all pu]^s taking the aupie required courses. Shopwork is 
offered'fOr the boysTind home economics for the girls, but thp equip- 
ment' tbt these courses i’s very inadequate. The building itself is 
wholly unsuitable fpr school ptirpoMS. 

»TheAocial studies differed are meSgfer and ill adapted to the needs 
. <rf.the pupils. No oiyics and no Americto histo^. sapt offered in the 
hi^-scbool-^i^ Ancient^ hikWrjT is re^ttir^.^i th^ first-year 
pupils, ‘MS of the 168 ptofils reporting h»^ng token ilf^ repoH 
haviSg hi^medioTal history. Although -it laks s«®d by the prin“ 
hiptl^at ho TOodern Jhiropeon^ ^glish'liistoty 
ptop^ raport hltvi^^ thelfattwr “ 
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is reported by 25, all of whom stre girls, and ^ of them in the first' 
year. As it w|^* ‘stated by the principal that no econcmiics was 
offered in^this school, the work of these girls appareritly relate to 
some aspect of household economics. Twenty-three pupils (20 girls 
and 8 boys) report having had commercial geography. 

^ Although th^ figui'es are Incomplete for the school as a whole, 
they indicate the inadequacy and inappropriateness of the socisd 
study offered from the point of view of training for citizenship. 

FltOFOSED PROGRAM OF feOCUn STUDIES FOB HIGH SCHOOLS. . ^ 

F irst year of high sckooi or ninth grade,— It is recommended that 
a social study be offered in the ninth grade or first year of high^ 
school, which may^prbj^rly be called “ civics ” and wlfich shbtlldte 
an organic continuation of the civics of the grammar grades^Mt^'- 
which should be organized around the economic or vocational inter- 
est. The term ‘‘vocational ci\ucs” has been* suggested to designate * 
this course. oufline is given below to suggest the' general nature 
of the course- proposed. The topics includ^ are not intended to be 
'. taken up seriatim, but to be interwoven vis^ccasion demands.- 


VOCATIONAL CIVICB. 


1. ir 


2 . 


yfew tho ** Interests or ** purjwses ** of community life tie discussed In tho 
immar ^de« <sre outline, pp. 25-33), with stresw upon the Imporunce'of 

the^^inomlc Inter^t in Its relation to the other Interests: .. 

Uevlew\particulariy the topic ** earning a living!* ns ^trented In the eighth 
prade.\ 

A concrete^tudj* of voctftlous and ocoiipatloDA lar^ly based on lo^i obwer^ 
yrttlon tfn^investigatlon. but extended as widely as may be desired to 
nntlonal comdderatlona - , 

The nrlmnry pu>i^ of this study is not vocational guidance, hot U should, 
have great valuh In this c<»nnectlon. The primary purpose mntemplated 
Is citac;. ^ \ 

(a) Eaimliig a living^ coiiditWned on p€rfor$ninff McrvioOi 

(b) The ImpoHance tp\the community (local and national) of particular 

vocations occu^tidns. 

\ie) The civic respbuMblli^hf ;evc^ ,worke^^ . . , ^ 

.<^)..TheV1nte^^ndeuce of^^pationai ^ ^ , v 

(c) TOe important in economic Ufe, of organization and . leadership. ^ 

8. Tlie geogi^phlcal factor, A practical stud>* i^nd concrete appUcatitm of <»m- 

merclal'and thdustrtel geograph^ ' * \ ; . • 

4. Certain' fdndamentiil arid elements^ economic pHnclples^ind^fpioblems| 
(t such aa:^The^fl^rs:in prbducttoh;^^^ capital and how' it la prbi 






OTenuuT terms. ^ 
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ot •odal-©cononilc elenacDts In conamnnlty 11^. For example, opening of 
natural resources; discoveries and Inventions of Industrial Importance? 
diversification of occupations and speclalliation ; Industrial organization ; 
transportation ; Immigration ; growth of cities, etc« 

^ 7. Health, accident preventlpn, Insurance, Vacation, etc., in relation to voca- 

tional Ufa 

8. The services and mechanism of government in relation* to vocatlt^al a mi 
economic life. v 

Such a social study as this in the first year of the high school 
has decided values. It brings into prominence the supremely im- 
portant high-school function of training young Americans for citi- 
zenship. It completes the cycle of social study begun in the seventh 
grade and following the elementary cycle of the first six grades. 

If the junior high-school organization is introduced in Memphis, as 
is proposed, this program of social studies for the grades seven to 
nine fits in with it completely. But it has an equal value Ainder the 
present organization of eight elementary grades and four high, 

* school' grades. It tends to give continuity to the work of the ele- 
mentary and high schools, bridging the gulf that tends to exist be- 
tween ^he two. Its practical character will tend to induce larger 
numbers of pu pils to continue in the high school and to remain 
there. Fffial^ the course in vocational civics brings to a much>* 
larger body of nigh-school pupils some familiarity with economic 
and sociological ideas which have a place in secondary education, 
bht which at-the present time, if introduced at all, are deferred so 
long in the course that few pupils get the advantage of them. 

The course here proposed for the first year of the high school 
has peculiar value for pupils pursuing commercial or industrial 
eurriculiuns, but it should be offered to all pupils regardless of the 
curriculum elected, and it should be offered in all three of the high 
schools. It would be recommended that the course be required of 
all first-year pupils but for one consideration, ^his consideratiem 
is the increasing demand for elementary science in the eighth grade 
• and first-year high school. There is a limit to the number of sub- 
t jects that may be taken ii^ a given year. But along with the de- 
mand for greater attention *p the natural sciences, thei:6 has come 
^ i also a ^cognition of the i need for closer correlation between, the 
natural science apd social science fields, One expression of this is 
found lin ^civio biology,” which is an elementary study of 
bidlo^CalmiMJce with especisd^mphaslS upon ii& social iblations. 
^PextBoibks hay® appeared Ijnder this^ title. Ti pfiirti 4 pf thih rejpbrii 
i^co wim endatioh^fe madb for ’'axcl)U|iBe ^itace*’ in tha 

eighth gtade, to be followed ^divic biotogy lJ m first year 
high tohdsi' iilt/ wottld M hi^ 'dnsirabie |f every ^ghf- 
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school pupil coiJld take bott tlie “civic biology” and the “vodi- 
tional civic? ” in the first or second year ; but since this is probably 
not feasible for any large number of pupils in view of the demands 
upon their time, an option between the two subjects is provided for 
in the several curricui)«ms recommended in part 4. • 


i- 


THE LAST THREE TEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL. 


For the last three yeirs of the high school, the following minimutn 
reipiired course of social studies is recommended: * 

(trade 10 (secorid year ). — The modern world: European history 
frohi about the middle of the seventeenth century to the j>resent 
This may be introduced by a two or three weeks’ view of “ cross sec- 
tions” of earlier history, or excursions into earlier periods may be 
made at any time when necessary to explain later deVelopirients. The 
course should include some examination of near Eastern and far 
Eastern .questions and world coldnizatipn by Europe. ' 

irvade 11 {third year ). — United States history during the national* s 
pei i()d, with emphasis upon topical treatment, and 'including world ^ 
relations of the United^States and a comparison of Ameripan insti- 
tii^ons with those of other countries. ■ 

(rrade IS {fourth year).— Problems of democracy: An inductive 
study of vital problems of civic, economic and social significance, 
leading pupils into the elements of the several social sciences. 

This recommendation is in general accord with that of the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies (NationaT Education Association’s Commis- 
sion on Eeorganization of Secondary Education). (See th^ report 
of the committee. Bulletin, 1916, No. 28, U. S. Bureau of ‘Education.) 

The following comments may be made: ' ' ' 

. . The requirement of this minimum course does not preclude the 

ofl’ering of further elective subjects in the social studio. 

2. Only 58 of 1,027 pupils reporting from. Central High School 
report taking modem European history. This is less than 10 per 
cent of the pupils reporting as enrolled in the third and fourth yeara 

JThe surpassing importance and interest of world problems and move- 
ments at the' pt’esent time justify their emphasis in the education of 

high school pupila v 

3. The preeminence now given to ancient histor^ in high schools 
is a survival of -the days when it was required for entrance to-.coL- 

lege. The Memphis schools have to meet this cbnditioiubnly in 

instances., Thq relative value of ancient and ^medieval hist^iy.for 
the vast nqajority of Memphis pupils; is lees thahthat of theihisthry 
of th^Thodern.world. % xv V.., a 

4. Fpr pupils . who .need :|pcierit history: idt oolfegB Sntrance^sfbf ^ 
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it, a^ intense coui*se in ancient history juay be oflfered in the second 
or third years, 

5. No argument is necessary in support of a required course in 
American history in the high school. Such course is now given in 
Central High School. It should be given in all of the high schools 
and placed earlier than the fouilh year to reach a larger number of 
pupils. It should by no means be a mere repetition of the grammar- 
grade history and should be treated on broader lines than the pres- 
ent course in the fourth year. Intensive topical study should be 
prominent, and world relations empliasized. 

6. The recommendation of a study of “ problems of democracy ” 
in the fourth year is in accord with that of the Committee on Social 
Studies of the National Education Association, and is approved by 
the American Historical Association’s Committee on History and 
Education for Citizenship. Arguments for such a course are given 
in the report of the National Education Association Committee, Bul- 
letin, 1916, No, 28, pages 52-56, U. S. Bureau . of Education, 

7. The course in “ problems of democracy ” lends itself readily to 
adaptation to the needs and aims of the several curriculums proposed 
for the high schools. (See part 2 of this report.) For example, in‘ 
the industrial and commercial curriculum, industrial and economic 
problems maye be given special emphasis. 

Work of this character, however, must still be largely experimental 
and must depend upon the initiative of tlio teacher, since textbpoks 
a;id syllabi built on this plan have not so far been forthcoming. 

that can be urged noW for tlie Memphis liigh schools is that 
every young citizen who is completing the course of preparation pro- 
vUhjd by iho city and about to enter the active and productive life * 
of (he community shall be inspired as deeply as possible with the 
meaning of American history, American institutions, and American 
prohl^s pf democracy ; and that, whatever form the courses offered 
for this purpose may take, “ hook study shall be siibordinate to and 
vjtali^edi by aP intimate familiarity w ith the actualities which touch 
pupils’ e;cperience. ♦ 

^ economics and 6ther social studies. ^ 

of elemental economic problems and principles 
IB aa>essential to efficient citizenship as nn understandig of govern- 
ment^ whta^her Consi^^ the citizen in hia^capacity arf a producer 
or es aoolusumer of the Thd attempt to lOeet this 

by introducing^ in the high^^ooV a course iit economics>ba^ Oct 
been for two reaaoAs tiFirsti becaU^the^urse m 
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6conoit)ic8 in niost Hi^h schools (ss in lifsmpiiis) is sl6ctod'''by s more 
handful of pupils; and, second, because as usually presented it is not 
adapted to high-school needs. If such a course were required of all 
pupils it would mean, in most cases, the sacrifice of some other sub- 
ject of perhaps equal value. . < 

If the course of “ social studies” proposed in the foregoing paged, 
from the elementary grades to the last year of the high school, be 
examined, it will be found that the economic “ interest,” or factor, is 
not only recognized, but is given prominence all along the line. Even 
if no course in economics, as such, were offered, the pupils.can hardly 
.esr ape considerable familiarity with the economic aspect of oom- 
inunity life if the course herein outlined is wisely used. 

The same is true, in large measure, of those other economic sub- 
jict.s. c^ei-cial geography and industriaT oi- commercial history. 
BusinesPaw is naerely a' specialization of ci^^cs, and aw adequate 
treatment of it for most pupils may be provided for in the course in 
“vocational civics.” 

^ For those groups of pupils, however, who are pursuing commer- 
cial or indiistrial cuiTiculimis, it may be dwirable to offer a more in- 
tensive study of such economic subjects , as those referred to, for 
which the coiu-se in vocational civics should have laid an effective 
foundation and afforded a valuable perspective. They may be fitted 
into the several ouiTiculums proposed in part 2 of this report. 

A UFPAnT.'UEKT OJ' SOCIAL STL'DmS. ^ 

It is highly desirable that all of the social studies, including tJie 
Iiistory subjects, ,be grouped in a department thoroughly organized 
nud with a directing head. It is immaterial whether this department 
bp called a “ Department of History,” or a “department of Social 
Studies,” or a “ DepMtment of Citizenship but it is highly imiwrl 
tant tlml all the social studies which have a content of direct civic 
value Miould be grouped, correlated, and directed by the same head* 
and that the directing hcrfd-Wl*^lected with especial reference to his 
ability to adapt and apply the several social studies to tftir civic ends. 

ADAIT-.mONS tor; VOCATIONAL- HIGH SenpOL. . 

The high-^hool pyoipam indicated above -has been proposed pri- 
marily , with rafotqnce to a genep^l h^h-achoolWuise of sbtdy, su^ 
t 88 ew^ , in; the Ceptral. High; School. ,Such a prqgi*iun, sho^d be 
.m(^uipd,or;the ^ differently, tq :A^t.the,sj^ 

pi. thp;yorational. school. ’ 'i' 

in the pMTOcati^ 
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by the tyw> of instruction in civics and United States histoi’y recom- 

nlended Kr the seventh and eighth grades. ’ , , , 

As long as the vocational school remains a two or three year school, 

it is recommended that the course^in ancient and medieval history be 
dropped entirely, and that the course in vocational civics (or civic 
biology) in the 6rst year be followed in the second year by offerings 
in industrial history, and commercial geography with emphasis upon 
elemental economic principles. Busing law may find ample place 
in the’ course in vocational civics. It is highly important that com- 
mercial and industrial pupils should be given a social and civic view- 
point and should be well grounded in elemental economic principles. 

When the four-year course is established in the Voq<itional High 
School, the minimum requirements recommended above should be ap- 
plied, ^th offerings in commercial geography and industrial hi.story, 
and with special emphasis in the fourth year upon economic problems. 

adaptations for kortrecht high school. 

The fact can not be escaped that the colored population of Mem- 
phis is an integral part of the community and a significant factor 
in its life ; and that every negro child in the public-school system of 
Memphis is “ a citizen of the United States and of the State wherein 
he resides.” Every citizen needs training for citizenship, and it is 
of the most vital importance to the conununity (jiat every citizen 
should have such training. The more unprepared the citizen is for 
his civic obligations, the greater the need, whether he be native or 
foreign, white or black. 

It is imperative that the civic training urged in this report for 
the ^hool system of Memphis bo extended to the colored schools. 
The principles set forth in section 1 of this part are the same for 
both colored and white schools. Differences in prcsentatiei^ there 
should be, but they are differences of the kind that should character- 
ize two white schools in different sections because of differences in 
conditions of ifte, experience, and interest of the children affected. 

tn hrclev that the colored boys and girls of Memphis may re- 
ceive adequate civic training, it is necessary, first, that they all bo 
in school during the compulsory school age, and thafthey be given 
a full eight-year elementary course and a four-year high-school 
bourse, hr, better, that they be provided with junior and senior high 
schools. It is necessary, ip. the secohd place, that they should be 
afforded an. environmeht with respect to buildings and equipment 
' Is indispensable tb effective edubatiOBl wid will make the 

community meap, something to Ui^boys and grrls and s^muiftte 
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These things being provided for, the course of civic training rec- 
ommended in this chapter for the first six elementary grades and 
for the grammar grades should be installed in the olpred schools, 
with only such adaptations in manner of approach, ii - illustration, 
and in application as will it function in their lives. The course 
in ( ivies suggested for the ninth grade or the first-year h gh school 
IS equally desirable for the colored high school or junior hi^ school, 
llic strewing of ancient and medieval history is certainly no more 
to be desired in the colored higli schbol than in the Central or Voca- 
tional High Schools. The aim should be to give these boys and 
(.oris as intelligent an appreciation as ixissible of the problems of 
Iheir community and national life in the solution of which they mmst 
inevitably be factors. 

I A SUMMARY OF RECOM.MENDATIONS. 

1. That training for citizenship be made a more conspicuous aim 

o the public schools, from the first elementary grade to the last year " 
Of the high school. ^ 

2. That this civic training be so organized with respect to content 
and method as to .function in the present and later life of the pupil 
as a citizen, and in the’devclopiuapt of a better Memphis and an 
clhcient democracy. 

-5. That, the course- of .civic training he org nzed in three well- 
< lie eye es (1) for the first six eleineniary grades, (2) for 
t le grammar grades and first year of high school, gr the junior high-' 
school grades, and (3) for the last three years of the high school. 

4. That in all three cycles pupil activities and experience be utilized - 
as a means of cultivating civic habits and traits and ns a basis for 
the interiiretation of instruction. 

■>. That the instruction given in each cycle he organized primarily 
as a means of influencing the pupils’ present attitude of mind toward . 
the coiiimnnity and its government, and of otherwise meeting the ’ ' 
needs of present growth. 

6. Thafa course of social study he provided for the se\-enth, eighth, - - 
and ninth grade? (junior high-school cycle) that will be, continuous 
that will coordinate vitally the civic, historical, economic, and geo- ' 
grapliical elements in the subject matter of the grades, and that will - 
culminate- in a civics course in the ninth grade in which the-vocn- 
tionftl interest of the pupil is predominant. 

7. That, in the high schiSols, a minimum requirement of social* 
study be made as follows : first year (ninth grade)— civics, with vo- 
cational relations emphasized; second year (tenth gl-ade) -Modern 

European and world histpiy;; third year, (eleventh grade) -American 
history anid world 
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8. greater discrimination be shown in the oflPerings, elections, 

and adaptations of the social studies in the several high schools and 
in the several curriculums of these schools with respect to the needs 
of particular groups. ^ 

9. That the social studies in"feach high school be grouped together 
in a department under the direction of a head whose qualifications 
shall include ability to adapt ^nd apply the several social studies to 
their civics ends. 
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